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Federation Officers for 1918 


Head of Commer- 
Normal 


Reed, 
State 


exsident James C, 
cial Department, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Vice-President: Robert 
man High School, St. Louis, 

ond Vice-President W.C 


\. Grant, Yeat 
Missouri. 


Henning, Cedar 


Private Schools Department 


sident: J. 5S. Dickey, 
ness University, Bowling Green, 
ce-President Annette M. Page, 
Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
retary Mrs. Janet Biller, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, lowa 


Bowling Green Busi 
Kentucky 


Lincoln 


Public Schools Department 


sident: D. W. McMillan, Nordstrum High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
President Guy M. Pelton, 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
Ida M. Breitkreutz, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


rownship 


efaru 


Sche rol, 


Secretary-Treasurer P. § Spangler, 


Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 
Secretary: 
merce, 
Treasurer; C. A. 
Krecutive Board: 


Lena A. V ogt 


Otis L. Trenary, College of Com 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Faust, Chicago. 
James C. Reed, 
, Ivan Chapman 


H. M. Owen, 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 


Mary Horner, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Jean MacOwen, 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Secretary: Jennie Rhodes, College 
merce, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


President: Waterloo Business 
College, 
Vice-President: Township 


of Com 


Private School Managers Association 


President: ‘T. R. Hopkins, Brown's Business 
College, Champaign, Illinois. 

Vice-President: Henry J. Holm, Gregg School, 
Chicago. 

Duff's 

Pennsylvania 


College, Pittsburgh, 





was be 
pro- 


N the whole, the attendance 

low that of last year, but the 
gram was unusually interesting and 

the sessions were well attended. The 
keynote of the convention was how to meet 


the demands placed upon the schools by the 
war. 

All the sessions were opened by music 
led by £ Palmer and Jack London of 
New York. Mr. H. M. Owen was an ideal 
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presiding officer. and his address gave a 
very comprehensive review of commercial 
education during the past year and offered 
many helpful suggestions for the coming 
year. He outlined a plan whereby the mem 
Federation could be in 


bership of the 
his recommendation a 


creased, and upon 
special membership committee of six mem 
bers was appointed to carry on the drive 
The members are: Mr. A. F. Gates, Water 
loo, Iowa; Mr. Frank Lakey, Boston, Mas 
sachusetts: Mr. Alexander Fall, Nashville. 
Tennessee; Mr. I. M. Walker, Portland. 
Oregon; Mr. H. E. Read, Springfield, I1li 
nois. 

There was a patriotic address by Mr. D 
W. Springer, who told 
of the educational work 
that is being done at 
Camp Custer, Michigan. 

Miss Dorothy Wheden 
of the Advertising De- 
partment of the Elgin 
Watch Company, spoke 
on “Service.” The dif- 
ferent points that go to 
make up service are: 
A proper spirit, earnest- 
ness, responsibility in 
the execution of details, 
to overlook and 
look initiative. 
cheerfulness, and effi 
ciency in the use of the 


vision 
over, 


tools of one’s trade. 
Dr. Swiggert of the 
Bureau of Commercial 
Education, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on “Training for Business,” 
and emphasized the importance of train 
specific, something 


President G. S. F 


ing for something 
definite. 

Lieutenant Hamilton of the British Re 
cruiting Station, Chicago, who had spent 
twenty-four months in the trenches, made 
a patriotic address. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Maurice J 
Lacey, head of the English Department of 
the High School of Commerce, Boston, 
made a very able address on “A Bird'’s-Eye 
View of Business English.” 


Public Schools Department 


The first speaker was Miss Ina Thomas 


WRITER 





James C. 
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of the West High School, Des Moines, on 
“Standardization of Transcript Require 
ments for High Schools.” The discussion 
was the outgrowth of an investigation mad 
by Miss Thomas some months ago in which 
the transcript standards of a number of 
representative high schools were tabulated 
exhibited shows that the tran 
shorthand 


The chart 


script rate in second semester 
ranges from twelve to twenty-five words a 
It is the purpose of Miss Thomas 
to send out tests from time to time to a 


carefully selected list of schools with a 


minute. 


view to arriving at a definite conclusion as 
to what constitutes the proper standard 
in transcribing speed. 

In discussing the sub 
ject “What the Business 
Man Expects of the 
Commercial Graduate,’ 
Mr. Charles P. Avery, 
Office Employment 
Manager, Marshal! 
Field and Company, em 
phasized indirectly the 
fact that a _ secretarial 
course is an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to the proper 
training of a commer 
cial student. While the 
speaker did not 
mize the importance of 
knowledge 
of commercial subjects 


mini 
1 technical 


he was emphatic in his 
utterance on behalf of 
the “little things’’ which 
essential 


Rrep 
1917, N.C. T. F 


1918 ” 
constitute an 


part in the equipment of the well-trained 
young man. 

“Some Scientific Measurements in Com- 
mercial Education” was the subject of a 
discussion led by Mr. Clay D. Slinker, Di 
rector of Business Education, Des Moines 

The chart exhibited by Mr. Slinker 
showed his method of measuring the 
progress of bookkeeping students, and 
how uniformity of results is secured in 
the Des Moines schools. In the cours* 
of his remarks he pointed out the neces 
sity for the application of  scientifi 
methods of grading the examinatio! 
papers of the student. 

An intensely interesting paper was | 
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read by Mr. Paul S. Lomax, Director of 
the Department of Commerce, New Mex- 
ico Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, “The Value of Educational Sur 
veys.” The remarks of Mr. Lomax were 
based upon his observations as chairman 


of a special committee appointed to make 


1 survey of commercial work as it is con- 
ducted in the high schools of Missouri and 
New Mexico. This survey was made with 
1 view to “inaugurating a constructive and 
comprehensive program of state-wide 
standardization of commercial education.” 
In a future issue we hope to publish some 
extracts from this paper. 


Mr. C. P. Briggs, principal of the Rock- 
ford High School, Rockford, Illinois, dis- 
cussed “The Relation of the Commercial 
Department to the High School.” Promi- 
nent in the discussion was the thought that 
the work of the commercial teacher is 
now recognized as being on the same plane 
is that of the academic teacher. From a 
number of favorable references made to the 
educational and practical value of commer- 
cial subjects, it was evident that Mr. Briggs 
was entirely in sympathy with this type 
of education and the place it deserves in 
the high school curriculum. 


The topic, “Systematizing Typewriting 
Speed Work,” was very ably discussed by 


Grant, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. A fine system of 
weekly tests has been 
worked out by Mr. Grant, 
which makes the subject 
doubly interesting to the 
student. 

Mr. C. M. Yoder of 

W.C.Hewxine the Washington High 

School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, believes that the business activities 
of student organizations should be trans- 
icted through the avenue of the commercial 
department. Mr. Yoder gave expression 

this belief in developing the subject, 

Centralization of High School Accounting 

Commercial Departments.” 


Mr. Paul A. Carlson of the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, discussed 
the school and office plan of training stu- 
dents for business. 


Mr. Robert A. 
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Private Schools Department 


The first address was “The Private 
Commercial School Ideal,” by Dr. J. S. 
Dickey of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Dr. 
Dickey began by quoting several defini- 
tions of education, but declared that the 
best definition he had heard was that given 
by President Hadley of Yale: “There are 
just two essential important things in edu 
cation, just two: One of 
them is the formation of 
habits of accuracy, and 
the other is the develop- 
ment of ideals. Taking 
this as his text, Dr. 
Dickey handled the sub- 
ject in a masterly way. 
His contribution was of 
great interest and value 
to all who heard it. 

Mr. P. S. Spangler of Pittsburgh sug- 
gested that someone be appointed to go 
to Washington and ask that there be a 
board appointed whose function should be 
to make a survey of the schools in the 
United States of available material at the 
present time and when that material would 
be available for work in Washington. He 
also said that there should be an investi- 
gation of the housing conditions at Wash- 
ington and of the boarding conditions of 
the people who are sent there. The gov- 
ernment officials should furnish us with 
precise information about the things they 
want the schools to do. The matter was 
further discussed by Mr. H. E. Read, Mr. 
R. H. Peck, Mr. H. E. V. Porter, and 
others. Both Mr. Read and Mr. Spangler 
said that they were willing to give their 
services to this work at a salary of a 
dollar a year. 

One of the most interesting papers read 
at the convention was “The Development 
of the Private Commercial School from 
the Standpoint of the Teacher,” which was 
handled by Mrs. Janet Biller, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines. 

“The Needs and Requirements in Com- 
mercial Training as Seen by the Employ- 
ment Manager” was discussed by Mr. 
Avery of Marshall Field and Company. 

Mr. Hubert A. Hagar, General Sales 
Manager of the Gregg Publishing Com- 


Rozert A. Grant 
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pany, New York, discussed the subject of 
“Business English as It Is or Should Be 
Viewed and Handled in the Private 
Schools.” Mr. Hagar conducted a sympo- 
sium on the subject with leading schools 
and corporations and summarized the re 
sults. He then made some recommenda 
tions. The remedy, he believed, was in 
placing English on a plane with shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and other major subjects. 
Simply shifting the blame 
to the public and parochial 
schools will not solve the 
problem and will not lead 
to better trained stenog- 
raphers. He believed that 
forty-five minutes a day 
is not enough time in 
which to get the desired 
results, especially when 
one recitation must include all grades of 
students from the seventh grade to the 


J.S. Dickey 


college graduate. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Mr. John M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mr. V. N. Rob- 


erts of Evansville, Indiana, and Dr. 


Dickey of Bowling Green, Kentucky. In 
closing Dr. Dickey said: 


Mr. Hagar has said many good things. One 
of them is putting English on a par with book- 
keeping and shorthand, another is “classifica- 
tion.” English is the greatest of all things that 
we have to teach in a business school. It is the 
thing we use in getting business; it is the thing 
we use in law; it is the thing we use in court, 
and in the pulpit, and in the counting house, 
and if it is not good, nothing is good! 


Miss Lena A. Vogt. Cedar 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
read a very scholarly, comprehensive and 
helpful paper, prepared by Mrs. Clara L. 
McDaniel, on “Training for Civil Service.” 
The paper was discussed by Miss Annette 
M. Page, Lincoln Business College, Lin- 
Nebraska. 


Rapids 


Iowa, 


coln, 


Shorthand and Typewriting Rownd Table 

Neither the president nor secretary was 
present. Mr. H. M. Munford was elected 
as chairman and Miss Jean MacOwen, sec 
retary. The first session was devoted en 
tirely to typewriting. 

Miss Jessie Davidson of Kansas City 
spoke on “Intensive Training of Typists.” 


WRITER 
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If the teacher is to get anything like a 
maximum of results from her students, Miss 
Davidson believes, she must first of all be 
able to establish a vital personal relation 
with the student. Without this relation- 
ship, a high degree of interest, enthusiasm 
and persistency cannot be hoped for. Next, 
she must be a good leader, able to show 
the students what she wants them to do 
and lead them by precept and illustration 
to do a high quality of work. 

Miss Ruth Douglass of the Sioux City 
High School, Sioux City, lowa, gave a 
very helpful and instructive talk on ““Train- 
ing Typists.”” Miss Douglass believes that 
if a student is to be expected to do good 
work in the later months of his school work, 
he must certainly be given a rational, rea- 
sonable and interesting start. Proper at- 
tention is paid to posture, fingering, learn 
ing the keyboard, and to finger gymnas 
tics to develop strength in the fingers. 
Rhythm drills for speed and accuracy, as a 
part of her daily plan in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the work, were also em- 
phasized. 

Mr. W. D. M. Simmons of the Under 
wood Typewriter Company told how he 
selected and trained young people for 
championship honors. He said that these 
young people were, of course, selected with 
care, and then intensively, very intensively, 
trained. A high degree of 
concentration short, 
intensive drills on 
fully selected material 
and according to a defi- 
nite, tested plan, were 
shown to be vital and in- 
dispensable to 
toward high efficiency. p Ww. McMmiax 
Mr. Simmons gave a 
practical demonstration of the plan and 
method used in training these young people, 
this demonstration being given with the 
assistance of Mr. George Hossfeld, Ama 


and 
care- 


progress 


teur Champion of the world. 

Mr. Harry C. Spillman of the Remington 
Typewriter Company gave a very helpful 
talk about the progress being made to res 
cue the teacher, the student and the ste 
nographer from the menace of inaccuracy 
In this connection, he referred to the scien 
tifically prepared plan of Mr. Wiese, of 
their company, in which mental drills, 
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finger gymnastics, and careful analyses of 


words to develop strength in the various 
fingers are given. He also referred to the 
securacy campaign, introduced by himself 
several years ago, intended to encourage 
and develop error-proof typewriting. The 
fact that ten young people, among whom 
have been two students, have won new 
typewriters for writing for fifteen minutes, 
absolutely without error, at rates varying 
from sixty to more than eighty words a 
minute, speaks for itself as to the success 
of this campaign. 

The teachers present entered freely into 
the general discussion which followed Mr. 
Spillman’s talk. Miss Adelaide Hakes of 
Gregg School spoke of one student in that 
school who had recently written on new 
matter for ten minutes, absolutely without 
error, at a rate of 75 words a minute. Mr. 
1. N. Kimball emphasized the value of 
good typewriting. He maintained that in 
the future a speed of 146 words a minute, 
now the world’s record, will seem insignifi- 
cantly slow. 

The shorthand session began with the 
discussion of “Accuracy in Writing and 
Reading Shorthand” by Miss Jennie 
Rhodes of Kenosha, Wisconsin. Accuracy 
in writing shorthand, Miss Rhodes believes, 
must be insisted upon from the very be- 
ginning. If the student understands that 
everything written must be read, sometimes 
days after it is written, and that he must 
learn from the beginning to write his short- 
hand instead of drawing it, he will be ma- 
terially assisted in the 
formation of correct hab- 
its of thought and exe- 
cution. Speed should be 
developed gradually, and 
not too much said about 
it. We must not forget 
that we are teaching 
shorthand for accuracy, 
and that speed without 
ecuracy is of no value. 

This subject was freely discussed. 
\mong those taking part in the discussion 
were Mr. J. A. White of Gary, Indiana, 
who advocates preserving a careful balance 
between the time and attention given to 
shorthand writing and that given to reading 
practice; and Mr. O. H. White of St. 
Louis who is a strong advocate of definite, 


Mary Horner 
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systematic work on vocabulary building, 
especially on the longer and more difficult 
words. 

Miss Nettie M. Huff of Kansas City 
believes that the poor quality of transcrip- 
tion work done in many schools is trace- 
able directly to a lack of system in the 
work of the teacher, and the failure of the 
teacher and student to appreciate the im 
portance of the transcription work. Begin 
early on transcription work, require it 
through the entire course, and check up 
closely for accurate work. 

In discussing the subject of transcrip- 
tion, Miss Lynch of St. Louis said that 
transcription was introduced in her work 
very early by the use of word lists, dic- 
tated in shorthand, transcribed in columns, 
the transcription being timed. 

Miss Cora E. Holland, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, explained 
the plan used in her department to secure 
accuracy in transcription. In the senior 
year, definite time is set apart for dicta- 
tion of new matter for transcription. Stu- 
dents are timed on this transcription work. 
The work is carefully checked for errors, 
returned to the student for correction and 
listing of errors, after which the corrected 
work is filed for future reference. All 
transcription work is kept on file. 

Miss Emma Hagenstein thinks that the 
teacher does not, as a rule, give the student 
sufficient training to meet unusual condi- 
tions. The ability to adapt himself to any 
unusual condition, such as taking dictation 
under peculiar circumstances, or taking dic- 
tation directly to the machine, gives the 
student more confidence and makes him 
much more valuable as a beginner. 

Mr. Arklip dictates twelve or fifteen 
letters to his class in transcription, has 
these transcribed, and returned to the class 
next day for correction. 

Mr. I. M. Walker of the Behnke-Walker 
Business College, Portland, Oregon, be- 
lieves that the school proprietor and 
teacher should know the field in which his 
students are to work. Mr. Walker goes 
into the business houses of Portland, meets 
the business men, and learns their needs. 
In this way he has valuable first-hand 
knowledge which enables him to prepare 
the students for any peculiar situation and 
to adapt the student to the position, 
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About Stenography—lIl 
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About Stenography—Ill 
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About Stenography—IV 


—Elbert Hubbard 





a 





| DO the very best I know how—the very best I can; and | mean to keep 
doing so until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won't amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 


“— swearing | was right would make no difference.—,Abraham Lincoln 
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Hats Off to the Flag 


( The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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In the Service 





Serco. Harry T. Rurrer 


© the long list of our readers in 
the service to whom shorthand has 
brought interesting opportunities 
we are glad to add the name of Serg 
Harry T. Rutter. In a letter from Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, the young man says: 


| was recently issigned to Washingtor 
where I had the pleasure of reporting Secretar) 
of War Baker and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, as well as a large number of other 
prominent public officials I might add 
that I took up shorthand in Buffalo under Mr 
Weafer of — the Hutchinson-Central High 
School, and at Hurst’s Business School 


Another letter gives a glimpse of the 
work Sergeant Rutter is doing. 


As I believe I stated previously, mv work at 
I ; : 


present covers aiding Captain Freeman (wit! 
whom Mr. Gregg is well acquainted) in his 
work of organizing and explaining in Camp 
Dix the several features of “The Military and 
Naval Insurance Act” which provides for 
family allowance, Allotments, Compensatio! 
ind Insurance for the Military and Nava 
forces of the United States 


It is indeed a pleasure to find that 
shorthand is helping so many of the boys 
to serve their country effectively and 
efficiently. 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions trom teachers as well as from learners. 


.The editor 
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Fair Play in the Classroom 


and typewriting instructors are ath- 
letes, or have been athletic coaches. 
heir success in no small measure lies in the 
fact that their students are made to see that 
work may be made a game. They learn the 
eal meaning of teamwork, the necessity for 
fair play. They acquire the ability to turn 
failure into success and to take both success 
nd failure in a sportsmanlike manner. 
Miss Jeannette Marks of Wellesley Col 
ege has a chapter on fair play in “A Girl’s 
Student Days and After” (Fleming H. 
Revell Company). The following extracts 
may serve to remind students of their part 


in the game: 


S )ME of the most successful shorthand 


Few students realize how closely a class 
m resembles a commonwealth. To most 
us it seems a place into which we go to 
e a certain amount got out of us, or put 
This conception of the classroom is 
rthy of the modern girl who has, other 
1 fine understanding of the meaning of 
play, of playing all together for a com 
end, a game or a republic united by a 
compact. 
Does the average student feel responsibility 
the game of basket ball or lawn hockey 
she is playing? The first thought of 
girl in answering this is that it was a 
sh question even to ask. Of course she 
But for her classroom? No, that is a 
ent sort of game, in which the responsibil- 
es all on the shoulders of the instructor. 
a one-woman or a one-man game, and 
often the students are but spectators, 
ering or indifferent, approving or disap- 
roving. The pupil does not hold herself ac- 
ountable for this game; it is the teacher who 
es the class “go,” who extracts from each 
udent the information bottled up in her, to- 
her, often, with a d deal of carbon 
a process difficult and hard as draw- 
i swollen cork out of a soda water bottle. 
nally, with a sort of noble rebound of ef- 
rt, the exhausted instructor is to put a vast 
| of information back into the girl before 


xide 


the student claps her book together and rushes 
pell-mell to the next classroom, there to be 
similarly uncorked, if the teacher has learned 
the art and her mental muscle is sufficient 

Such a conception of a classroom is not fair 
play. The teacher, like the coxswain of a col 
lege crew, may have rowed over the same 
course and she may know it well enough to 
cover it in the dark; she may have won dis 
tinction upon it, may be the fittest person in 
all the states of the Union to cover it again, 
but if she has not a good or a winning crew to 
coach, she will never win any race, even the 
shortest. No instructor has shoulders equal 
to such a multiple burden as coaching, steering 
and doing all the rowing, too. To play any 
classroom game in this spirit is to be dead 
weight for everyone else embarked upon the 
same adventure. It is not fair play. 

By such an attitude on the part of merely 
one student in the class, every other student 
associated with her loses, for the girl who will 
not lift her own weight the others must carry 
If that student were playing in that spirit on 
the basket ball team, do you suppose that the 
coach, or the captain, would let her stay on? 
Not for a moment; off she would go, and very 
much humiliated, too. If it is a discussion, 
the touch and go of the whole recitation will 
depend upon the presence of the team-play, or 
fair-play, spirit in the course. The instructor 
may do her best but if there is no play-the 
game in the classroom, she might just as well 
fold up her tent, like the proverbial Arab, 
“and silently steal away.” It is not that any 
recitation need be a brilliant affair—if most 
of them depended upon that for existence they 
would scarcely exist at all—but there must be 
an honest, earnest, responsible effort to make 
the best of the hour. Good will inevitably 
come from the clarifying effort to express 
thought, and the leading from thought to 
thought as the work goes forward. 

The basket ball team cannot win, or even 
play, unless all the members are playing to- 
gether. Each one is needed despite the fact 
that she may not be one of the chief or best 
players. Just so does the class need all its 
students. If a girl is only average, it is not 
fair play for her to sit back and do nothing; 
neither is it fair play for her to monopolize 
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Drill I Drill II 


Drill IV 
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he attention if she happens to be more than 
ommonly able. It is not fair play to laugh 
the girl who is at a disadvantage, or to ap 
pear bored. It is unfair to the individual, to 
the classroom in general and to the instructor 
Che least she can do in this class game is to 
vive her whole and her courteous attention 


Think of all the practice games in which 
the average athletic team takes part What 
n be said for the student who comes into the 
lassroom unprepared to lift her own weight, 
nprepared to help others? When one comes 

think about it from the fair play point of 
nothing to lhe for her 


there is said 


And the key to business success, as to 
iny other success of the lasting and the 
satisfying kind, lies in making play of 
work, in putting one’s best into the game 


ind in winning fairly. The student who 
takes this spirit into the office will go far. 


> 


Test XII 


Give one word beginning with each 
he following joined prefixes: 
ul, com, cog, em, in, ex, aux, ox, for, fur, 


2 When is the initial vowel written in 
words beginning with em, im, en, in, un? 
Give five examples. 

3. Illustrate the method of distinguish 
ng between positive and negative words 

t. Give one word beginning with each 
f the following compound joined pre 
xes: 

Incon, uncon, unim, unfor, inex, infor, recon, 

scon, precon, discon 

5. Write the 
following words: 

Also, although, candy, forget, furnish, fore 

d, submit, sublease, subagent, oxygen, con- 

ce, comfort, recognize, exaggerate, commit 
connect, economy, 
independent, indi 


shorthand forms for the 


complete, 
express, 


tee, compare, 
gy, excellent, 
ual, subject 

6. Write the 
shorthand: 

Each individual should make an 


ise economy 


ner 


following sentences im 


effort to 


ve no words at my command to express 
confidence I .feel in Congress 
lhe committee reached the conclusion that 
explosion in the subway was inexplicable 
rhe ensign confessed that he was responsible 
the misconduct of his comrade 
lhe commercial club received a communica- 
on the subject of the commission form of 
ePrT ment 
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Test XIV 

1. Illustrate the tr principle by writ 
ing one word beginning with each of the 
following disjoined prefixes: 

Contra, constra, extra, excla, intra, intel, 
retra, restra, detra, distra, electri, alter, ultra, 
centra, later, liter, matri, metri, nitra, nutra, 
patri, petri, ostra, abstra, obstru. 


2. Write one word beginning with each 


of the following compound disjoined pre 
fixes: 
Uncontra, incontro, uninter, unintel, inextra, 


misinter, concentra, indestru 
8. Illustrate the method of forming 
derivatives of words ending in ct by writing 


two words with each of the following 


endings: 

Cted, ctor, ctive 

t Write the 
shorthand: 

He should not have interrupted the inter 
view by introducing an extraneous sub ject. 

It is extraordinary that the merchant from 
Australia should become a patron of literature 
in this country 

In the metropolitan district the electric cars 
were obstructed by the heavy snow. 

he use of an electrical heating contrivance 
would materially decrease the distress caused 
by lack of fuel. 

The position of the patriot in the controversy 
was misinterpreted by his illiterate audience 


following sentences in 


Test XV 

1. Write one word beginning with each 
of the following disjoined prefixes: 

Aggra, anta, incli, decla, recla, hydra, mag- 
na, multi, over, under, para, post, self, circum, 
super, short, ship, trans, suspi 

2. Write one word beginning with each 
of the following compound disjoined pre- 
fixes: 

Untrans, disincli, 
self-contra, unsuspe. 

3. Write the shorthand forms for the 
words misunderstand and misunderstood 
and three phrases in which this principle 
is extended to understand and understood. 

+. Give the longhand and the short- 
hand forms for twelve words which are 
expressed by prefixal forms placed over 
the following word. 

5. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 


Mr. McKenzie wrote a short paragraph on 
1 postal card in shorthand. 


self-inter, unself, unpara, 
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Drill V | Drill VII 





Drill VIII 
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Letters on Drills I—VIII 
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Ihe increase in postage rates will overbal 
ance any increase in circulation. 

Senator Smith will try to suppress the cir 
cular. 

We are inclined to overlook his shortcomings 
because we understand the circumstances. 

It is of paramount importance that every 
thing should be in shipshape order for trans 


porting the troops 
Test XVI 

1. Write one word ending in each of 
the following joined suffixes: 

Able, ple, cribe, cription, flect, flection, ful, 
less, ment, ness, pose, position, pute, putation, 
pire, quire, quest, quisite, self, selves, sult, 
sume, sure, jure, sion, cient, ciency, worth, 
worthy. 

2. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 

We assume that the result of this efficiency 
measure will be successful. 

The payments on this investment must be 
made with reasonable promptness. 

His request that we inquire for the patient 
reflects his thoughtfulness 

He himself may aspire to an appointment 
as consulting counsel. 

The proposition as to the disposal of the 
wireless apparatus met with no opposition. 





Help Uncle Sam 
HE United States Ordnance 


Department is urgently in need 
of 4,000 stenographers and typists for 
service in VVashington. Clerks also 
are needed. 

Salaries $1,100 to $1,200 a year. 

Help win the war. 

The actual fighting forces are 
powerless without an efficient civilian 
army behind them. It is your duty 
to serve the Government, and at once. 

Help win the war. 

For full information apply to the 
representative of the United States 
Civil Service Commission at the post 
office or court house in any city, or 
to the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C. 

Help win the war. 











The Recipe 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


Berton Brale 
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The 





(AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while. 


The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy, 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 





the O. G. A. test Send one to the editor of 
this department: retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms. 


The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 








The Fifth Annual Contest 


OR the fifth time in the history of 

the O. G. A., students, teachers, and 

stenographers are given the oppor- 
tunity to match their skill with the hun- 
dreds of shorthand writers in the United 
States and elsewhere who participate in 
our annual contests. Those who have never 
checked up their notes by comparison will 
find much pleasure and interest in testing 
their ability in this sportsmanlike compe- 
If you have tried your fate before, 
you will doubtless be anxious to know how 
much you have improved since, and if you 
have been fortunate enough to get your 
name on the Honorable Mention list, you 
may have to work just a little harder this 
time and—-who knows! 

Many of our readers may have been 
working diligently since the receipt of the 
january magazine. Those who have not 
taken advantage of the suggestions it con- 
tains should get busy at once, giving spe- 
ial attention to the combinations occurring 
in the article for the contest. We are ex- 
pecting some excellent papers from our 
members who possess the Certificate of 


tition. 


Superior Merit, and we are sure they will 
not fail us. 
Eligibility 

The open to all shorthand 
writers, whether they are O. G. A. mem- 
bers or not. Even if you have won a prize 
in a previous contest, you are still eligi- 
ble to compete for a higher honor. This, 
of course, excludes from the contest those 
who have already won first place. 


contest is 


Prizes 


The contestant whose paper the judges 
select for first place will receive a check 
for fifteen dollars. The second best will 
be sent a check for ten dollars. A check 
for five dollars will be forwarded to the 
winner of third place. In case two or more 
papers tie for one place in the contest, the 
prize tied for will be given to each. 

The Honorable Mention list will consist 
of ten names. Each person on that list 
will receive a copy of the special prize 
edition of Speed Studies, autographed by 
the author. 
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Plate for December O. G. A. Test 
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Teachers’ Awards 


Much of the success of this contest and 
the benefits which the students derive from 
it will depend upon the enthusiasm, en 
couragement and helpful guidance of the 
teachers, who have always taken an active 
interest in this phase of our work. We 
know we can depend upon each of them 
to submit a 100 per cent club, and we 
shall not allow their efforts to go un- 
recognized. To emphasize the importance 
of quality as well as quantity of the tests 
submitted, we are offering the following 
awards: 

The teacher who submits the largest 
number of papers that reach the O. G. A. 
standard will receive a check for fifteen 
dollars. For the second largest club of 
such papers, a check for ten dollars will 
be given. The third prize—to the teacher 
who has the third largest number—is a 
check for five dollars. If two or more 
teachers tie for the same prize, the prize 
tied for will be given to each. 

In making the decisions, the judges will 
consider all papers alike, regardless of 
whether the writers are applying for 
membership, have already obtained a cer- 
tificate, or are submitting their papers for 
the contest only and do not belong to 
either of those two classes. 

For the benefit of teachers have 
small classes and cannot compete for the 
prizes just mentioned, we have made the 
following arrangement: 

To every teacher who sends in ten or 
more copies that meet the O. G. A. re- 
quirement, we will send a copy of the 
prize edition of Speed Studies, which has 
been ordered especially for that purpose. 
Each of the teachers on the Honorable 
Mention list, which will consist of ten 
names, will also receive a copy of this 


| “un yk - 
Instructions for Contestants 


who 


l All specimens must be written in 


et black ink. Blue black or commercial 
ink cannot be used for reproduction pur 
poses, 

2. Notes must be arranged in a single 
column plate, 24% inches wide and 7 inches 
ong, with at least a one-inch margin on 
each side of the paper. 
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3. The top of the paper on which the 
contest copy should contain the 
following information pertaining to the 


appears 


contestant: 


Narn 

Address 

School, if any 

\re vou an O G. A 


t. All papers must be mailed flat or 
sent in heavy tubes that will not bend in 
the mails. 


member ? 


5. Contest copies should be addressed 
to the Editor of the O. G. A. Department, 
2+ East 28th Street, New York City. 

6. No fee is required to enter the con- 
test, which is open to all writers of the 
system. Only those who wish their papers 
considered for membership as well as for 
the contest need send the examination fee 
of 25c. 

7. The contest closes April 15. Papers 
must reach this office on or before that 
date. 

Papers which do not comply with all of 
these rules will be discarded so far as the 
contest is concerned. Those applying for 
membership will receive their certificates 
or corrected papers, as the case may be, 
after April 15. No acknowledgment will 
be made of papers submitted for the con- 
test other than the announcement in the 
May Gregg Writer. 


Basis for Judging Papers 


There are certain points in writing 
shorthand which we must always bear in 
mind. While these have been emphasized 
over and over again, we wish to call your 
attention to them once more as we want 
the quality of work in this contest to be 
the best that has ever been submitted. 
The judges will be very critical in making 
their choices. The following points will 
be used as a basis for judging the correct- 
ness and beauty of the notes. 

1. Application of principles. 

2. Size of notes. 

3. Proportion of characters 

t. Slant. 

5 


Joinings. 
6. Freedom of movement. 


Begin now, work hard, and may suc- 
cess be yours! 
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Material for New Tests 


The Contest Copy 
(Good until April 15, 1918) 
The Joy of Simple Life 


The soul must be trained to enjoy. It 
must learn to be simple. The art of being 
happy is the art of discovering the depths 
that lie in the daily common things. De- 
light in the simple is the finest result of 
culture. It leads us more and more in 
the way of the common, and to the deep- 
er appreciation of what is there. The man 
of simple mind, of purged eye and pure 
heart, walks daily wrapt in the conscious- 
ness of being in the midst of a universe 
divinely beautiful, and which is all his. 

It is another fact of the same idea to 
say that the secret of the joy of living is 
the proper appreciation of what we actu- 
ally possess. To be able to swing along 
in careless freedom of limb, to open clear 
eyes upon the world’s beauty, to eat with 
appetite, to reason, to remember, to 
imagine; we find we are rich where we 
thought ourselves poor.—J. Brierley. 


Certificate of Superior Merit Test 
(Good until March 15, 1918) 


Great Chemical Problems in Food 


There are still many chemical problems 
connected with food which, when solved, 
will result in great economies. Speaking 
recently before the American Chemical 
Society's New York section, Dr. H. A. 
Baker said that only 50 per cent of the 
tomatoes delivered at canning factories are 
turned out in the finished canned product; 
that thousands of tons of pear pealings 
are wasted, because they do not make 
vinegar with an agreeable taste; that enor- 
mous quantities of green corncobs are al- 
lowed to ferment at canning factories and 
are used for fertilizer and cattle food, 
when it is well known that more sugar is 
left in the cob than was taken off in the 
corn; that thousands of tons of fish scrap 
are wasted, particularly on the Pacific 
coast and in Alaska, because suitable 
methods of getting the chemical values out 
of them have not been devised.—Weekly 
Bulletin, U. 8S. Food Administration. 
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List of New O.G. A. 


Members 


BOLIVIA 
Domingo E. Torrico 


CALIFORNIA 
Dr. G. B. Perl 


COLORADO 
Edith H. Berrian 
Marie McCarthy 


CONNECTICUT 
Inez M. Becksmit! 


IDAHO 
Laura Gamblk 
Vera Ryan 


ILLINOIS 
Lilly V. Maddux 
Kathryn E. Smit 
Earl FE, Stevens 


INDIANA 
Louise Bender 
Lucile Corson 
Mary Goodrum 
Eleanora McCue 
Helen Mominee 
Rhoda Mae Peak 
Leona Speer 
Helen Stricker 
Marie Thiemann 
Helen Wagne: 


KANSAS 

Effie Foote 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Angie W. Sanderson 
Alice M. Wilson 

MICHIGAN 
Myrtle M. Corey 
Mary FE. Wright 


MINNESOTA 
Joseph J. Barta 
Sophia J. Bicek 

MISSOURI 
Ray McKay 

MONTANA 
Ruby Anderson 
Lilah A. Badham 
Mabyl Blubm 
Ruth Dunnigan 
Beth Eaton 
Helen Engelke 
Irene Kelsey 
Walter Mann 
Robert Oram 

NEW YORK 

John Schattle 
NORTH DAKOTA 

R. Hedvie Tallackson 
RHODE ISLAND 

Angela M. Sweeney 

TENNESSEF 
R. A. Wooldridg:« 

TEXAS 
Harriet Marshall 
VERMONT 
Mrs. R. L. Flewelling 
VIRGINIA 
rhomas J. Gibson 
WASHINGTON 
Robert O. Logan 

WISCONSIN 
Rose Fenrich 
Susan Green 
Elizabeth Ottle 
Edmund J. P. Schmid 
Barbara Schmitz 





oO° 
Backbone 


( The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month) —J. Stewart Gibso 
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VIEWS 
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The National Reporters’ 
Association 


HAT is the matter with the Na- 
Wiens: Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation? It is reported that the 
ittendance at any meeting of the conven 
tion in Cleveland this year did not exceed 
fifty, and that at most meetings the at- 
tendance was less than half that number. 
\t the meetings in the two previous years, 
held at Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
the attendance was equally disappointing. 
Yet it is stated that the Southwest Re- 
porters’ Association had an attendance of 
ibout one hundred. Several state associa 
tions, too, draw larger audiences than the 
meetings of the National Association. 
Evidently there is something wrong with 
the national body. Several explanations 
are offered. One is that no effort is made 
by the officers to prepare an attractive pro- 
gram for the meetings--a program that 
will induce reporters to travel a consider- 
ible distance in order to take part in the 
discussions. The program for some years 
past consists, for the main part, of a list 
of “reports of committees.” The mem- 
bers know that they will get these reports 
in the printed proceedings. Experience 
has shown that most of the “Reports” 
merely report that the committee has been 
imable to make progress. In the daily 
grind of reporting. few members of the 
time or inclination for 
correspondence or investigation. At the 
ist minute many of the chairmen of com- 
mittees write a few lines stating that they 
have nothing to report Some of them 
candidly acknowledge that they have not 
had time to do anything, or that they have 
been unable to elicit any response from 
brother reporters to the letters they have 
written them. Occasionally there is a 
variation from this in the form of a report 
ide up of glittering generalities—mere 


profession have 


camouflaging—-which is given a little good- 
natured, if sometimes ironic, applause. 

A live, interesting program, carefully 
planned and carried out, would do a great 
deal to put life into the meetings. 

Another explanation is that much of the 
time of the meetings in recent years has 
been taken up with the discussion of the 
standardization of a particular style of 
shorthand, an absolutely chimerical idea 
which does not interest five per cent of 
the members. 

The N. S. R. A. has a great field of 
usefulness, but lately it has done little 
to merit the loyal support that has been 
given it by the profession in general. There 
is much need of constructive work for the 
benefit of the organization and the pro- 


fession. 


oO°o 


Shorthand in an Hour 


HIS was the slogan of a lady who 

I had a sensational career in Dubuque, 

Chicago, Los Angeles—and perhaps 
other cities—a few years ago. The slogan 
was followed by a qualifying statement, 
in smaller type, to the effect that expert- 
ness was guaranteed in forty days. This 
still further modified in the pros- 
pectus, as it read, “It is possible to be- 
come an expert in forty days.” 

Even “forty days” sounded very at- 
tractive. The reader thought of it as 
meaning “‘a little more than a month.” Put 
in terms of school days it really meant two 
months. Put in terms of meaning that the 
student was to study all day long instead 
of regular school hours, it became the 
equivalent of four to six months in other 
schools. Put in terms of meaning that all 
of the time was to be devoted to shorthand, 
instead of including typewriting, spelling, 
English, business forms, office training, 


was 
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etc., it became the equivalent of eight or 
more months in school as generally under 
stood. 

It will, therefore, be if stated 
explicitly, forty days was not so sensa- 
tional as it seemed on the face of it. We 
are not discussing the ethics of such adver 
that is quite another 


seen that 


tising or methods 
question. 

In the same way the slogan “Shorthand 
in an Hour” might be shown to be within 
the bounds of demonstration. The lady 
claimed that her “system’”’ consisted of an 
alphabet and twelve simple rules. When 
sued in the Chicago courts by disappoint 
ed and indignant students, she compelled 
them to admit that they had learned the 
“system” (the alphabet and twelve rules 
in an hour, and they lost their suits for the 
return of the fifty dollars’ tuition, which 
had been collected in advance. Any bright 
student could learn an alphabet and twelve 
simple rules in an hour-—at least they 
could understand them in that time. What 
made some of the students indignant was 
the fact that they were already familiar 
with that alphabet—the old Pitman alpha 
bet—-when they had been led to believe 
they were to be taught something new and 
wonderful 

Last summer, while we 
the summer normal 
teacher showed us a postal card in short 
hand from her father. which illustrated 
in a striking way how simple shorthand 
really is. Her father had spent less than 
an hour in mastering the alphabet of the 
system, and then wrote his daughter quite 
a lengthy message in shorthand. She was 
able to read it without a moment’s hesita 
tion, and so were we when she showed it 
to us. Of course it was purely alphabetic 
writing. and in one or two instances the 
words were written as they are ordinarily 
spelled instead of being written by sound 
But it was a perfectly legible message in 
shorthand written in than an hour 
from the time the writer of it saw the 
shorthand alphabet. 

To that extent, at least. shorthand can 
be “learned” in an hour. We have known 
of many business and professional men 
who were able to make use of shorthand 
as a time-saver after a few hours’ study 
and practice of the alphabet and some of 


were attending 


school in Chicago, a 


less 
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the most common wordsigns. This view 
of shorthand has not been appreciated suf 
ficiently in the past because so many re 
gard the art exclusively as a business or 
professional instrument 


Editorial Brevities 
Mr. Horace G. Healey, president of the 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa 
tion, has notified us that on account of the 
uncertainty of transportation facilities, 
and war conditions generally, the Exec 
utive Committee of the E. C. T. A. has 


decided to call off the meeting this year 


_- * . * 


From a letter received from Mr. Wil! 
H. Campbell, who has been acting as of 
ficial reporter to the Food Administration 
it Washington, D. C.: 


You may be interested to know that I hav: 
received two since I talked wit! 
you here some time ago. I am now privat 
secretary to Mr. Charles W. Merrill who is 
Head of the Division of Chemicals in the Food 
Administration This division is one of the 
largest and most important in the whole Food 
Administration and I am in complete charg: 
of the office force beside mv regular duties of 
secretary. 


promotions 


A photograph of Mr. Campbell ap 
peared in the October number of the mag 
azine. He is a very capable reporter and 
an untiring worker. We expect to hear 
of his further advancement before long 


* * * * 


The need for organized instruction in 
filing is illustrated in the rapid growth of 
the New York School of Filing, which 
specializes on this particular activity. A 
branch of the school has just been opened 
in Boston 


Remington Notes for January contains 
two especially valuable suggestions. On 
is about how the key set decimal tabulator 
may be operated by touch; the other shows 
an effective way of inserting and removing 


paper. 
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Conducted by Edward J. McNamara, 


The 1 YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


24 East 28th Street, New York City 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 
” How to become a member: Students of 
I he _ Typewriting who have not yet attained 
O.A.T. speed of forty words a minute are 
Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 


All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 


Membership. 





Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only One specimen should 
Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass cither test. A 
booklet giving full particulars will be mailed 
free. 


be sent in. 








High Grade of Work 


N last month’s magazine we explained 

at length that there was greater need 

than ever of maintaining the highest 
standard of efficiency in all school subjects 
ind particularly in stenography and type 
writing, because the practitioners of these 
two subjects have come to mean so much 
in the accomplishment of the country. We 
ilso served notice that there would be no 
letting down of the bars in connection with 
the O. A. T. tests. 

If we had only had in our hands the 
papers that were at that time being pre- 
pared for us, we would never have written 
the article, for we know now that teachers 
ind students are more than ever determined 
to meet the severest test that can be offered. 


Best Specimens from Gloversville 


From the high school at Gloversville, 
New York, has come the best collection of 
It is not difficult to understand why 
the Gloversville High School stands first 
this month; all you have to do is to look 
it the Senior test submitted by Miss Gladys 
li. Allen. The program of the Mischa F] 

in Violin Recital was presented in folio 
form, the covers 834 inches by 11) inches, 
of heavy manuscript cover paper, carefully 


tests. 


perforated, and bound with a heavy green 
silk cord, neatly knotted. On the outside 
cover appears the announcement and the 
prices of the seats; all set off by an artis- 
tic border. On the inside, typed on good 
white bond paper, appears the program, 
properly centred, with touch, and 
typographically perfect. 

When you look at the twelve other tests 
submitted from the same school and you 
find the same name appearing on all to 
certify that the statement of the applicant 
is true, and that name is again Gladys H 
Allen, you know then why Gloversville 
stands first. When the teacher is interested 
enough and capable enough to sit down and 
show that she can earn the certificate, that 
she can do what tries to teach her 
pupils to do, it is easy to get her pupils 
interested, and they will succeed. All of 
the tests submitted from Miss Allen’s pu 
pils are arranged with care, are accurately 
typed, and have good margins and neat 
border designs. 


Good Work from Aurora, Illinois 


The second best exhibit this month came 
from the St. Nicholas School, Aurora, Ili 
These were all Senior tests, and the 


even 


she 


nois. 
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work is of a high order; every line per 
fectly centered, no misstruck keys, even 
touch, and artistic border arrangements. 
We congratulate Sister M. Afra upon the 
quality of the six Senior tests submitted 


Other Schools 


Another school that deserves mention for 
the quality of work submitted is the St. 
The 
border arrangement on these covers was ex 
cellent, and the small American flag pasted 
a lively touch to the 
Work of a high order was re 
ceived from the Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Ridgewood 
High School, Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
Summit City Business College, Bluefields, 
West Virginia, and St. John’s School, Jor 
dan, Minnesota. 

Miss Ruth Hillery, Providence, Rhode 
Island, submitted a most artistic booklet, 
in which the material with reference to 
The League for Business Opportunities for 
Women was attractively arranged and war 


Sylvester School, Chicago, Illinois. 


in the 
whole. 


corner gave 


rants special mention. 


Certificates for Graduation 


A special effort was made this last month 
to get out the certificates of membership 
early so that.they could be presented to 
the pupils at graduation exercises. Many 
schools are adopting this practice, and they 
find that it is more satisfactory both to 
the school and to the student. When the 
certificate is received, it is exhibited with 
others in the office of the school, and at 
graduation it is given to the student the 
same as any other honor that he may have 
won. <A school principal could have no 
finer exhibit than twenty or thirty certifi 
cates that would evidence the high grade 
of shorthand or typewriting work that was 
done in his department. 


Exercises on the Numerals 


Several of our readers have written to 
us asking fur advice in connection with the 
typewriting of the numbers. They state 
that they never have any difficulty with 
the letters which appear on the line just 
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above or just below the “guide keys,” but 
that when it comes to the reaching for the 
numeral keys they always seem to make 
an error. 

Let us say at the start that this is an 
old complaint. From the earliest days of 
strictly touch typewriting, students and 
operators have found the same difficulty. 
At first no serious attempt was made to 
learn the numbers by touch, the operators 
reasoning that they would not be used very 
often in business letters. As schools took 
the matter of touch typewriting seriously, 
more attention was paid to it, and the whole 
kevboard was mastered by touch. 


Cause of ihe Weakness 


Before we proceed, let us state what is 
generally the cause of the difficulty experi 
enced by operators in their control of the 
number keys. It is not surprising that 
this condition exists, for expertness in typ 
ing depends to a large extent upon practice. 
Now compare the quantity of practice the 
fingers have upon the first three banks of 
keys with the amount of practice they get 
upon the fourth Even though you 
may at one time have been able to write 
the number exercises without error and by 
touch, unless sufficient practice is obtained 
your proficiency is gradually lost. If your 
work is such that you seldom write figures, 
and if you wish to retain your skill in typ- 
ing them, this phase of the work should re 
ceive additional practice. If you were 
working on a difficult piano piece and had 
mastered it, and then you laid it aside 
for a couple of months, you would find con 
diminution of your playing 


row. 


siderable 
ability. 

In the second place, students sometimes 
do not get enough drill on the figure keys 
while learning to bring about real mas 
tery. They just pursue certain exercises, 
hand in a certain number of sheets, and 
then they think the power is developed. As 
a matter of fact. the working of these 
sheets does not indicate mastery; they may 
stop and study out on the chart the loca 
tion of each figure. Working with figures 
whether in typewriting or in arithmetic 
seems to most people a dry sort of thing. 
and they wish to get through with them as 
soon as possible. 

There are these things, then, that we 
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must bear in mind concerning the type 
writing of figures; (1) the figure keys have 
the most disadvantageous location on the 
keyboard ; (2) they are used less frequently 
than the letter keys, and therefore get 
less practice. 

To Counteract These Disadvantages 

If improvement is desired in operating 
the figure keys, these two disadvantages 
must be counteracted. The fact that they 
have this handicap of bad location indi- 
cates that more attention should be paid 
to them in learning them, and that they 
should be reviewed periodically; and the 
fact that they are used less frequently indi- 
cates that this disadvantage should be re 
moved by additional practice. In other 
words, if our proficiency on the keys is to 
be maintained, we must practice. 


Technique 

Before taking up the exercises it is nec 
essary to remind the operator that no exer 
cise is valuable unless it is performed with 
the proper technique. Therefore let us 
decide what the proper technique is. To 
strike the figure keys, should the hand be 
raised to the fourth bank altogether and 
the proper key struck? What about the 
guide keys”? When striking other keys 
than the “2” and the “0,” or whatever keys 
ire operated by the small fingers, the hand 
should be raised only enough to permit the 
particular finger operating to locate the 
key. The “guide keys” should be held by 
the small fingers. In striking the figures 
with the small fingers, the index fingers 
should be used in the way as the 
small fingers. Resting on “j” with the 
right hand index finger, the hand can be 
raised so that the little finger can be used 
ind returned to the second row. 


same 


Exercises 


lt may be of service for one who finds 
is difficulty to practice some of the fol- 


wing: 


For the Left Hand 
sw2 sw2ws sw2ws s2s s2s s2s deS8ed 
deSed deB8ed d3d d3d d3d fr4rf fr4rf frarf 
f4f f4f f4f frorf frorf frorf f5f f5f f5f 
For the Right Hand 
ju6uj ju6uj juGuj j6j j6j j6j ju7uj ju7uj 
ju7uj j7j j7j j7j ki8ik ki8ik ki8ik k8k 
k8k k8k lo9ol lo9ol lo9ol 191 191 191 
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For Both Hands 
s2s j6)j s2s )6) s2s j6)j s2s j6) s2s j6) s2s 
j6j s2s j6j s2s j6j s2s j6j s2s d3d j7j 
d3d j7j d3d j7j d3d j7j d3d j7j d3d j7j 
d3d j7j d3d j7j d3d j7j d3d f4f k8k faf 
k8k f4f k8k f4f k8k f4f k8k f4f k8k f4f 
k8k f4f k8k f4f k8k f4f f5f 191 £5f 191 f5f 
19] £5f lol f£5f 191 f5f lol f5f 19] f5f lol 
f5f lol f5f f4f 70; £5f 30; f4f 30; £5f 30; 
f4f 30; f5f 30; f4f 30; f5f 30; f5f 30; f5f 


OQ 


- 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


Good until March 15, 1918) 


Junior 
Make a correct copy of the following, 
arranging artistically on the page: 


Be your character what it will, it will be 
known; and nobody will take it upon your own 
word. Never imagine that anything you can 
say yourself will varnish your defects, or add 
luster to your perfections; but on the con- 
trary it may, and nine times in ten will, make 
the former more glaring and the latter obscure 
If you are silent upon your own subject, neither 
envy, indignation, nor ridicule will obstruct or 
allay the applause which you may really de 
serve; but if you publish your own panegyric 
pon any occasion or in any shape whatsoever, 
ind however artfully dressed or disguised, they 
will all conspire against you, and you will be 
disappointed of the very end you aim at 
Chesterfield 


Arrange the following letter artistically 
on the page, making a perfect copy: 


Mr. W. T. Fisher, New London, Connecticut 
Dear Mr. Fisher: I have put off answering 
your recent letter relative to the meeting of 
the Committee on Public Education in the 
hope that it might be possible for me to ar 
range to be in New York on the 4th of Novem 
ber. The matter, however, is still uncertain, 
although there is a chance that I can be there 
ind I most certainly will, if it is possible. I 
think that your original outline of the work 
to be attempted by the committee is a very 
comprehensive one, and even though the Execu 
tive Committee may feel that we have imposed 
too big a task upon ourselves, we can, in a 
semi-official way, show them the possibilities 
of following out the suggested outline in their 
initial report. Owing to the request for nothing 
but practical results they are very chary, | 
imagine, as to anything which will not show 
quick and concrete answers and which may 
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layout of the 
Yours 


take a longer time than the 
work they originally had _ in 
very truly, 


mind 


Senior 
Make a perfect copy of the following, 
arranging artistically on the page: 


Mr. D. Keith, c/o Ford Automobile Com 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Dear Sir: I represent 
the city of Oglesby as corporation counsel. 
Che city of Oglesby is five miles from LaSalle 
and there are several of your cars being used 
by different people in carrying passengers to 
and from LaSalle and Oglesby. Some of the 
cars carry as many as six, seven and eight 
people at a time and the aldermen at Oglesby 
are of the opinion that the cars are being over 
loaded and that there is great danger of a 
serious accident happening if they are per- 
mitted to carry this number of people. They 
wanted me to prepare an ordinance limiting 
the number of people to be carried, but, of 
course, not being an engineer and not knowing 
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the carrying capacity of any of the cars, either 
yours or others, I wanted to find out, if I 
could, where information as to 
the carrying capacity of the different kinds of 
cars. I presume that so far as your cars are 
concerned you have this at hand. Would it be 
asking too much of vou to send me a statement 
showing what the carrying capacity of your 
machines is; that is, the maximum capacity? 
Yours very truly, 


I could get son 


Prepare an invoice head and bill out the 


following: 


Sold to Curtiss Dry Goods Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., Oct. 7: 1 No. 8 Oak units, $50.00; 1 pair 
No. 8010 Oak ends, $10.00; 1 No. 8210 Mahog 
any unit, fitted with roller slides, $38.00; 1 pair 
No. 8080 Mahogany ends, $13.00; 2 No. 701 
Mahogany ends, $6.00; 1,000 No. 5010 Manila 
folders, 35.00; 100 No. 6011 Manila guides, 
$0.75; 1 Set No. 609125 guides, $7.75; 1 No 
2512 Oak case, $5.00; 1 Set No. 43160 celluloided 
1000 No. .338014 White cards, 
1,000, $2.75 


guides, $1.05; 
numbered from 1 to 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


MICHIGAN 
Ieona Bean 


ARIZONA 
Mrs. Mamie W. Wall 
MINNESOTA 
Chris T. Amundson 
Gladys Aufderhar 
Dorothea Fifield 
Clara I Hellicksen 
Esther A. Johnson 
Margaret Kehoe 


ILLINOIS 
Hazel M. Wagy 


IOWA 


Martha Ament 


KENTUCKY 


(Charles B. Sydow 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Edgar H. Omohundr 


Vivian Lancaster 
Genevieve Schn ter 
Cecelia Schwart 
Alice Smith 

Hazel A. Stram 
Helen Sullivan 
Esther Thoele 
Margaret Traxler 


RHODE ISLANT> 
Ruth F. Hillery 
TEXAS 
Christina Lindgren 
WISCONSIN 
Oscar E 


NEW 
Tnlius T 


JERSEY 


Aron Eggert 


Junior Division 


MINNESOTA 
Minnie E. Helget 
Gladys M. Henle 
Katharine G. Hilgers 
Margaret Kehoe 
Hildegrade M. Kootz 
Ruth Moriarity 
Clara Murawski 
Cora Murawski 
Nora Nally 
\lice O'Conner 
Mary A. Ronayne 
Mildred Wilson 
Mildred M. Wolf 
Rose Zeiher 

NEBRASKA 
Gall L. Klumb 
Ethel Peterson 
Marguerite I 
Vivian Wright 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Roger E. Vezina 


NEW JERSBY 
Clara S. Humphreys 


CALIFORNIA 
Alice Peterson 


CANADA 
Loule Budd 


COLORADO 
Edith Wich 


INDIANA 
Margaret Brown 
Anna Cope 
Helen Griffin 
Cecelia Hahn 
Margaret Hartman 
Anna Hurley 
Margaret Keilman 
Joan Krawczyk 
Anna Rascher 
Gladys Scholtz 
Aline Sundheimer 
Mabe! Weaver 
Marie Will 
Wilma Zurn 


ILLINOIS 
Eva Beach 


Pierce 


Eleanor McKenzie 
Anna Paska 
Donald Webster 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Edgar H. Omohundr 
TENNESSEE 
John A. Pearman 
TEXAS 
Delbert Bauman 
Esther Broaddus 
Harrell Greenhaw 
Olga Hansen 
Flora L. Sauermant 
Lebeau Shpack 
Gladys Simmonds 
Edwin Stalcup 
WASHINGTON 
Gladys M. Harman 
Margaret Phy 
Plizabeth Wellsandt 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Dora E. Baker 
Mamie Housman 


NEW YORK 
Mary J. Campbell 
Laura E. Craig 
Elizabeth Dagostino 
Mabel A. Dutcher 
Katherine Flanagan 
Catherine Forbes 
Winifred Grady 
Margaret M. Grunig 
Florence H. Joyce 
Helen McGaw 
Anna McVeigh 
Mary M. Murray 
Catherine Musgrave 
Elizabeth Powers 
Mrs. Agnes Quacken 

bush 
Anna Quinn 
Hortense Weinberg 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Maude L. Angliss 
Beulah Atkins 
Doris Deffebach 
Rosa Hornstra 
Lillian McDonald 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 








1 Practical Definition 


Speaking of Submarines 


( wae The Hero 


Wany Optimists Like This 


Nothing New to Him 


Corporal Punishment 
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Report of the Twelfth Annual 
Convention of the G. S. Federation 


December 26-29, 1917- 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Reported by Hubert A. Hagar 


Officers for 1918 


M 
Cora E. 
Viola M. Roberts, 


President John 
lice-President 


Secretary-Treasure) 


HE first session was called to order 
I on Wednesday morning by the chair 
man of the Executive Committee, 
who introduced the president of the Fed 
eration, Mr. James C. Reed, head of the 
Commercial Department of the State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Reed 
formal address by 
a humorous of 
his early 


prefaced 
his 
account 
experiences 
with shorthand and 
shorthand systems. He 
then paid a fine tribute 
to the progress of short 
hand. 
practical side of short 
hand, Mr. Reed made 
the prediction that in 
everybody will 
use shorthand, and 
business men will carry 
on their correspondence 
in shorthand. Mr. Reed 
also expressed the hope 
that the time would not 
be far off when we 
would have a universal 
system of shorthand. 


In discussing the 


time 


President G 


From Theory to Practice 


Mr. W. N. Watson of the Lincoln Busi 
ness College, Lincoln, Nebraska, followed 
practical discussion of the 
Theory to Practice in 
beginning remarks 
Mr. Watson the statement that he 
began the teaching of shorthand just 
twenty years ago to a day. Among other 


with a very 
“From 


made 


subject, 
Shorthand 


his 


things he said: 


We divide the text into four 
first section contains the first five lessons 


rhe 
We 


sections 


Joun M. Hn 


Hill, Hill's Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Holland, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 


Chicago. 


require a grade of at least eighty per cent to 
pass. If a grade is made the student may go 
on, but if he fails he may go on through the 
next five lessons, but will not be given the test 
on the second five lessons until he first reviews 
the first five and a satisfactory grade 
on the first five; then he may take his test or 
the second five, and so on through the book 

While we are doing this we are also carrying 
the drill on the practical 
application of the princi 
ples we have just learned 
by following minutely the 
work outlined in the 
idvanced text. 

rhe value of the intro 
ductory chapter in the 
forming of correct habits 
cannot be overestimated 
The drills in each 
really take the place of 
instructors to a large ex 
tent in that they point out 
what is good and what to 
avoid. Another commend- 
ible feature the stress 
put upon proportion in all 
the drills. The small, com 
pact, beautifully written 
and extremely legible out- 
lines are admired by the 
majority of students, and 
such students strive for 
similar accuracy and com- 
pactness. Because thes 
studies are written all in 
shorthand, the student must read shorthand, 
ind this tends to ease and rapidity in trans 
cribing later on. 


Junior High Schools 


In speaking on the subject, “Shorthand 
in the Junior High Schools,” Mr. J. | 
Holtsclaw, principal of the Detroit High 
School of Commerce, dwelt particularly 
on the popularity of shorthand and other 
commercial subjects in the lower grades, 
and of the desirability of having the sub 
jects taught by experienced teachers and 


MS55C5 
I 


as 


lesson 


is 


S. F., 1918 
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nder the most favorable conditions. He 


stated, however, that he was not ready to 
vive the movement his unqualified indors« 
nent. and spoke briefly of the danger ac- 
companying the introduction of the com 
ercial subjects below the regular high 
chool 


Miss K. 
schools in Columbus, Ohio 
In the shorthand is 
ght not only in the Junior high schools but 
ve sixth grade in two schools and the fifth 

I found what I had always 
that children being in their 
ige learned the wordsigns very quickly 
learned them quickly but 
hey were all voung, but 

eV seemed to work 
icklv than the seniors in high 
here is a tendency on the part of the 
teachers to feel that the 


interest ad 


Irma Reading told of visits to 
She said: 


schools in Columbus 


rade in one school 
ught to be true: 
emor\ 

not only 


ir ipidly 


re id 


grasp the much more 


school do 


ncipals and the 
ge number of pupils becoming 
the conunercial department work will remain 
school longer to be able to take more work 
these subjects and in office training 


Mr. Hagar urged the introduction of 


and other practical 


shorthand subjects 


early in the course as important factors in 


holding in school many students who would 
otherwise drop out at the end of the first 
vear of high school. 


** Enthusiasm ’ 


he first session of the convention was 


concluded by a scholarly address on “En 
by Mr. E. B. 
Moore of Evanston, II 
inois. One of the 
pertinent paragraphs of 
Mr. Moore’s address 
comparison of 
of the 
cessful salesman 
that of the successful 
teacher. He said: 
is the salesman must attract the favor 
ttention of the prospect before he can 
terest in his product, so must the teacher 
t favorable attention of the student be 
he can get him interested in his work 


thusiasm”’ 


most 


was his 


suc- 


with 


the process 


La M. Roserrs 


is it important to get the student inter 
Because it is a universal rule of human 
that people do readily the things in 
they are interested and generally do such 
well, while as a rule thev do poorly and 
eartedly the things in which they are not 
ted. Successfully teaching shorthand is 
uch different from successfully selling 
ndise As you all probably know, the 
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successive steps of creating and making a sak 
ire: First, attract the favorable attention of 
the prospect; second, get him interested; third, 
irouse in him the desire for the thing vou have 
to sell; fourth, get action from him bv getting 
him to buy: fifth, give hi 

permanent = satisfaction I 

selling him an article that 
will do 
tell him it will do 
ire the 
that will get the 
started in his work 


exactly what vou 
Those 


progressive steps 


student 
First, 


get his favorable attention 


to vou, as a teacher: second, 


get him interested: next r Ti 

( 

irouse in him a desire to GBA OLLAND 
' 


excel; then get action from 

him in efficient, earnest effort, and finally make 
him satisfied with his with his 
school by giving him utmost confidence in you 


course and 


is a teacher 

Mr. Julius Stillwater, 
Minnesota, advocated greater attention be 
ing paid to the selection of dictation matter 


Rasmussen of 


which gave drill on such words and con 


structions as are used in teaching type- 


writing. 


Reading Others’ Notes 


Mr. H. M. Munford, Chicago, in con 
tinuing the discussion, gave an interesting 
incident: 

(bout a year ago, when we were called upon 
in our school to send out a girl as a substitute 
stenographer to take the place of a regular 
stenographer who was ill, this was the require 
ment: “Send somebody who can read another 
stenographer’s notes. The other girl left about 
fifteen letters in her notebook. We must have 
somebody who can take her notebook and tran 
scribe those letters.” ] girl, and 
told her the situation, and this was her re 
mark: “It would be a fine experience, wouldn't 
it?” And she accepted the call and had no 
difficulty in handling the situation—-not one or 
two letters, but about fifty 

That is a situation I think we should appre 
ciate. Sometimes I have the students in the 
dictation class exchange their notebooks, and 
then call on somebody to read from another's 
shorthand besides their own. It is a wholesome 
experience, not only in the reading but in the 
writing of shorthand. It makes a student more 
careful in the writing of his notes. 


selected a 


The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened with a violin solo by Mr. Jack 
London of the A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York. Mr. John M. Peterson, Super- 
visor of the United States Teachers’ Bu 
reau of Chicago, then explained briefly the 
free service offered by that bureau, 
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Meeting War-time Demands 


Mr. Robert A. Grant of the Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, followed with some 
very helpful suggestions on the subject of 
“Training Stenographers to Meet the De 
mands Created by the War.’ For the sec 
ondary schools Mr. Grant recommended 
quarterly promotion instead of the present 
plan of semi-annual promotions. On this 
subject he said: 

A few weeks ago I was over in Kansas City, 
and I have found in the Polytechnic High 
School in Kansas City that they have the work 
so arranged that pupils are promoted or cd 
moted, every week, if it seems desirable, s 
that a pupil may take this shorthand as fast 
as he can absorb it. They are not held back 
for the poorer pupils; they may progress just 
as rapidly as their ability will permit them, 
and it seems to me that if they can make 
promotions in Kansas City every week, and 
are finding it a good thing, that other high 
schools and secondary schools in the country 
should be able to make promotions quarterly 


Mr. Grant also spoke of the work being 
done in the special one- and two-year com- 


mercial courses in St. Louis and recom- 


mended the admission of students to school 
at any time, instead of compelling them to 


wait for the opening of the regular term. 
The subject was further discussed by Mr. 
Clay D. Slinker of Des Moines and Mr. 
J. L. Holtsclaw of Detroit. 


Teaching English through Dictation 

Prof. Edward H. Gardner of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin told in a highly inter 
esting way how the dictation class may be 
utilized to the best advantage in teaching 
business correspondence. Professor Gard- 
ner believes in making the dictation class 
the complement of the regular English and 
correspondence classes. He said: 

The idea is nothing new. Business corre 
spondence has been taught always through the 
dictation class All the skill in letter writing 
which most of our business men and women 
have, was got in the dictation class. They 
ground those letters into their memory through 
repetition, and when they entered business they 
went on writing the same kind of letters. What 
we want, then, is to teach good business letters 
instead of bad business letters. 

The subject was further discussed by 


Mr. Chapman and Mr. Artcliff. 


Typewriting Program 
Typewriting Program” the 
discussed by Miss Ina Thomas of 


was 


“My 


subject 
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the West High School, Des Moines, and 
by Miss Emma Reynolds of the High 
School of Commerce, Detroit. 


Miss Thomas said: 

Chere must really be a program, not only 
for a day or a week, but for the semester and 
the vear. The teacher must know the text of 
lesson material that he requires his pupils to 
study and copy. Have it very carefully mapped 
out by weeks, and post such schedule where all 
students may use it to check themselves as to 
progress. Just as often as is necessary or pos 
sible, call the student’s attention to his record 
in your own file or record book. 

If certain exercises are known by the teacher 
to be more than usually difficult, allow the stu 
dent to proceed with the following lessons, and 
in nearly every instance, he will come back to 
the troublesome lesson at a later time and ac 
complish it with no difficulty whatever. We 
must not forget that we are training humar 
mechanisms which are made up so largely of 
those uncontrollable, sometimes understandable, 
things called nerves I would not have you 
imply that students may be permitted to flit 
about continually from one task to another 
This would not be teaching another element of 
character—persistency or pertinacity—which is 
so necessary in these days of fierce competi 
tion. ‘ 

It is my sincere belief that the only scientific 
way to grade is to let the students grade them 
selves. We as teachers have too long sat upon 
our high and mighty seats of judgment and 
doled out grades that seemed to us just and 
fitting. I believe, in the present trend of edu 
cation, that that sort of thing will soon be a 
relic of the past 


In her paper Miss Reynolds emphasized 
the right beginning and the importance of 
supervised work. On this subject she said: 

During the entire course of instruction, fron 
the beginning to the advanced, daily super 
vision is given to each student’s work, correct 
ing position, fingering, and advising and sug 
gesting as to arrangement of work. 


Of all the classes, I consider the beginning 
class the most important because the degree of 
accuracy which the student acquires depends 
upon how he begins. It is doubtful if a student 
who forms an incorrect habit at the beginning 
is ever quite as efficient as if he had formed 
the correct one; therefore, it is absolutely es 
sential that correct habits be formed at this 
time so that later no readjustments of methods 
of operation will be necessary. 


At the very outset, the value of concentratior 
is emphasized, and absolute order is insistec 
upon, even at the risk of being called a marti 
net, because without it, concentration is impos 
sible to the beginning student, and without co! 
centration accuracy is impossible, and witl 
accuracy speed, that for which we are all 
ing, is impossible 
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Miss Reynolds also dwelt at length on 
the importance of rhythm drills, careful 
checking of the student’s work, and the 
ntroduction of speed tests and class con 


tests 


The Use of the Blackboard 


Mr. J. C. Tritch of the 
Business College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
ind Mr. H. M. Munford, Gregg School, 


Chicago, ended the day's afternoon session 


International 


by some very practical suggestions on the 
problem of the blackboard in teaching 
shorthand. The keynote of Mr. Tritch’s 
remarks was “visualization” of the short- 
hand outlines by means of correctly writ- 
ten shorthand outlines, either in the dicta- 
tion book or by blackboard outlines. On 
this subject, Mr. Tritch said: 


No student will ever be master of the art of 
shorthand until he be able to form rapidly 
mental pictures of the outlines he is about to 

rite, for, be it said, that the early work of the 
student involves conscious effort. Many per 
sons become alert only after very much effort 

the direction of eye and ear training. The 
teacher dare not slight oral explanations. Audi- 
tory impressions are not so lasting as visual 
mpressions, but they should receive a part of 
the attention of the teacher. Aessslian to 
recent tests at Columbia University, most per- 
sons are eye minded. Therefore, it is not wise 
to slight any part of the work that will assist 
pid visualization. To illustrate: A_ well 
selected list of words placed upon the board, 
1 teacher, pointer in hand, pointing first to one 
itline and then to another, will greatly assist 
id visualization. 

For advanced classes, no dictation book in 
the hands of students is wholly effective unless 
a part of the letters and articles are 
shorthand Students should read 


least 
nted in 
hand 
Mr. Munford began by saying that in 
ery specimen of shorthand there were 
elements of importance: First, good 
compactness; third, 
formity of slant; fourth, uniformity of 
fifth, good sixth, 
od phrasing. He then discussed these 
elements in detail. He 
phasized the importance of reading short- 
especially of the acquirement of 
rapidity in reading. Without this it is 
for the student to turn out a 
large volume of work when transcribing, 
ven if he has the technical skill in op 
erating the 


ement; second, 


cing: 
ing ; 


proportion ; 


also em 


Im} ossible 


machine. 
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The Secretarial Course 
The 
program was devoted to the discussion of 
the “Secretarial 
was ably presented and discussed by Mr 
Harlan Eugene Read, Brown's 
College, Springfield, Illinois; Mr. F. L. 
Dy ke, Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Mr. Paul A. State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Read explained that the secretarial 


first part of Thursday evening's 


Course.” This subject 


Business 


Carlson, 


department in his school consists of a spe 
three added to the 
regular six months’ stenographic course. 


cial months’ course 


The things emphasized in this course are 


speed in shorthand and typewriting, office 


routine, with special emphasis on filing, 
business ethics, and general secretarial du 
ties. Mr. Dyke maintains a similar de 
partment, in which he makes a specialty of 
teaching many of the things 
should know through lectures by repre 
sentative Mr. Dyke also 
maintains an actual and thoroughly equip- 


a secretary 


business men 


ped business office for his Secretarial De 
partment. 

In discussing the subject from the public 
school viewpoint, Mr. Carlson said: 

In the Commercial School of the State Nor 
mal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, we offer 
a twelve weeks’ course in Office Training de 
signed to give this sort of preparation. The 
problems selected as lesson tasks include such 
elements as: Getting a Position, Business 
Duties and Business Ethics, Corporation Or- 
ganization, Departmental Arrangement in 
Large Offices, Work of the Departments, In 
coming Mail, Postal Information, Remittances, 
Outgoing Mail, Filing, Billing, Shipping, Busi- 
ness and Legal Forms, Banking, Office Appli- 
ances, Telephoning, Telegrams and Cablegrams, 
ind Office Reference Books. A corporation is 
organized known as the General Realty Com 
pany. It is provided with its own stationery, 
business forms, and corporate seal. The train 
ing in banking is accomplished through the 
work in the Commercial School Practice Bank, 
which has the equipment of a small country 
hank 

In high schools this work can be accomplished 
hy incorporating an office training course as 
part of the advanced shorthand and advanced 
typewriting. One shorthand period and one 
typewriting period throughout the senior year 
will accomplish much. To effect the necessary 
organization one student can be ew as- 
sistant manager and assist the teacher manager 
in supervising, checking, and approving the 
work done 
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Shorthand for Everybody 


In the absence of Mr. Gregg, who was 
unable to attend the meeting, the subject 
of “Shorthand Should Be Used by Every 
one Who Writes--How ¢ This Be 
Brought About?’ was discussed by Mr. 
Harold Dudley Greeley, 

C. P. A., of the firm of 
and Giles, New 
Mr. Greeley is a 


an 


Greeley 
York. 
very 
and enthusiastic speaker 
He 

From 
experience public ac 
countant, and formerly 
lawyer, I know that 
hand is a tremendously 
teresting and a very \ 
uable acquisition 
There thing 
every teacher of shorthand 
can do, and that 
shorthand in his or her own 
individual notes, shopping 
correspondence with 
who read short 
diaries, and all the 
incidental things 
that are now done in long 
hand. If every teacher to do that 
religiously, he would not only perfect himself 
in the art but would attract the attention of 
many persons with whom he comes in contact 
to shorthand as an accomplishment, and in 
that way an interest in it 


eloque nt persuasive 


said: 
my own pe rsonal 
as a 
isa 
short | 
Ea) 
il- | 
\ 
which \ 


is one 


is to wuse 


lists, 
those can 
hand, 
little FREDERICK 


resolved 


arouse 


Mr. Greeley made several other valu 
able suggestions along the same line. 


Kind 
Name Test 
Frederick Julian 250 words 
Blanche Boring 200 - 
L. H. Weisenburger 17 
Hermann F. Post 175 
Cora B. Daugherty 150 
l.. H. Weisenburger 150 


restimon) 
Sermon 


Speech 
Speech 


JULIAN 


of Matte 


5 , Magazine article 
Magazine article 
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Teachers’ Impromptu Contest 


The Impromptu Contest in preparing 
lessons was intensely interesting. A num 
ber of teachers took part in the contest, 
Mr. C. H. Harrison, 


Chicago, who, curiously enough, is not now 


which was won by 


engaged in teaching, on 
vote of 


at the 


was 


all those present 
The cup 


presente d 


meeting. 
therefore 


to Mr. Harrison. 


The Speed Contest 


The third annual con 
test for the trophies and 
the Federation Speed 
Certificates was very 
successful. For the first 
time writers qualified on 
all four of the higher 
speeds: 150, 175, 200 
and 250 words a minute 
rhe committee in charge 
consisted of H. A 
Hagar, F. H. Gurtler, 
H. M. Munford, Fred 
erick J. Rose, Charles H 

ind Miss Jean MacOwen. The 
readers were Mr. Hagar, Mr. Gurtler 
and Mr. Munford. Cash prizes amounting 
to $195 and silver cups were awarded to 
the winners of the different 
The are the detailed results 
this contest: 


Harrison, 


classes. 
following 
of 


Percentag 
of 
Accurac 
95.3 
95.7 
97.8 
97.04 
98.8 
98.02 


No. of 
Errors 
58 
£3 


Net 
Speed 
239 
191.4 
172.4 
171 
150 
148.8 


Words 
r Read 
1253 
1000 
88] 19 
SS | 6 
759 9 


15 


7459 








Go back to the simple life, be contented with simple food, 
simple pleasure, simple clothes. Work hard, pray hard, play 
hard. Work, eat, recreate and sleep. Do it all courageously. | 

We have a victory to win. 


—Hoover 


= 
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How Modern Ships Are Built—I 


( The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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How Modern Ships Are Built—Il 
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If you have found a time- or 


] 
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To Refresh Stencils 
N using stencils it happens occasion 
ally that the ink gets gummed in the 
drum of the mimeograph or that the 
Ifa 


a small camel’s hair brush 


pores in the stencil become stopped. 
paint brush 


is dipped into water and lightly rubbed 


over the stencil, it will make the stencil 
come out beautifully. Of course it will be 
necessary after wetting the stencil to run 
1 few used papers through, or a blotter 
once or twice, to absorb the excess mois- 
ture.—C. B. Read, Northwestern Business 
( ollege P 


Spokane, Washington. 


A Marking Device 

It is sometimes necessary to have type- 
written information on cardboard or some 
other material too heavy to get into the 
typewriter. The following suggestion may 
prove helpful in such a 
sheet of carbon and a sheet of paper in 
the machine in such a manner that when 
the roller is turned to bring the paper in 
a writing position the carbon will appear 
with the inked against the paper. 
When the type prints on the face of the 
paper, as in ordinary cases, it will at 
the same 
back, which can be transferred to any de- 
sired surface. After typing all that is re- 
quired, the paper is taken out of the ma 
chine and placed face upward upon the 
itticle on which the typewriting is de 
sired. Holding the paper firmly, a pencil 
should be shaded across the typewriting 
in order to force the imprint on the back 
of the paper to transfer itself to the sur 
face of the Crystal Gschwind, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Use of Glue 
[ have many books which are kept on 


elves under file numbers. This necessi 
tates labeling with gummed labels and 


case. Place a 


side 


time leave an imprint on the 


article. 


Th IDEA EXCHANGE 


effort-saving way 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly 
idea may be of value to thousands of others 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months 


or a unique way— 
Your 
Those whose suggestions are 


extension of their subscription 


OO OO Oe OOS OB OSHKOSH OHSS SS Soe — Ow 


these are apt to drop off because the gum 
dries away from the binding. To prevent 
this I used black ink on the and 
after the ink had dried I brushed glue 
across the whole label. In this way dust 
does not adhere so readily and the label 
Bradt, Schenectady, 


labels 


is on to stay nd 


Vew York 


Expedient in Note Taking 

Perhaps a little expedient or method 
I have discovered may be of value to some 
of the readers of the magazine. Instead 
of holding the pencil few 
inches away from the paper, place the 
pencil on the paper between the lines and 
immediately the word is heard the pencil 
should produce the outline without loss of 
time. H. Brodhun, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


above, or a 


Stanley 


A Memory Help 


After once forgetting to register a let 
ter which contained valuable papers, | 
tried to think of something which would 
prevent a second occurrence. | write 
the outline for the word registry at the 
end of the notes for that letter and when | 
come to it in transcribing my notes I im- 
mediately address the envelope and at the 
extreme left end I write in capitals the 
word registry and then the postal clerk 
merely writes in No. instead of 
stamping the word on the envelope as 
usual.—Mrs. M. L 
Vorth Dakota. 


now 


Leonard, Dickinson, 


Two Uses for Dictation Boards 


The sliding boards, of which one or two 
are usually in every typewriter desk, can 
be utilized by stenographers to good ad 
vantage. I have found it very convenient 
to paste thereon papers to which constant 
reference is made. or on which numbers 
are checked off; as, a twelve-month calen 
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dar on one sheet, voucher, bill, telephone 
and telegraph numbers, and various other 
bits of important information. The papers 
should be pasted on neatly and adhere 
closely to the surface of the board, so that 
the free movement of the board may not 
be retarded..-Frank Wilen, Admiral, 
Maryland. 

I had a carpenter hollow out and stain 


one of the dictation boards in my desk. 


Carbon paper fits in there very nicely and 


becomes wrin 

One 
more 
the 
dictation and I never 
miss this board, but 
find it a very 
venient place to keep 


never 
kled. 


uses 


s¢ ldom 
than one 


side of desk for 


con 


Flor ence 


Honolulu, 


carbons. 
Cartledge, 
Hawaii. 


A Unique 


Copyholder 


An easy way to 
make a very 
factory copyholder is 
to take a cheap music 
rack bend the 


adjustable upright at 


satis 





and 


the top into two re 
verse right angles so 
the copy will project 
over the machine. It 
will be that 
this arrangement can 


found 


ad- 
height 

from 
It has an 


be conveniently 
justed as to 
and distance 
the typist. 
added advantage over 
other copyholders in 
that resting on the floor there is no vibra 
tion whatever, which is so hard on the eves. 

Mrs. E.. D. Hart, Hart's Business Col 


lege » Canon City, Colorado. 


A Finger P» otector 


I have to do much work with a card 
index system and I soon found it out of the 
question to be continually moistening my 
tinger, and after a short trial found that 
the regular rubber for the finger tip is 
much too clumsy for the thick cards. Af 
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ter some experimenting I tried using one 
of the thin rubber finger stalls which 
be purchased at any drug store for 


can 
ten 
cents. 
and is thin enough to permit ventilation. 

Edwin Smith, Jr., Leavenworth, Kansas 


This serves the purpose perfectly 


Suggestion for Transcribing 

In transcribing, type for, say a thirty 
minute period, then arrange and check up 
your work, and repeat this dual plan. Con 
tinuous writing, with 

out stopping to ar 

range correspondence 

and read each 

letter 


ables 


over 
as finished en 
“hit 
in type 
and to 
momentum 


you to 
your stride 
writing gain 
s pe t d 
This 

of typing in on 
and of 
in the other 
nates time-waste due 


unity of action 


case reading 
elimi 


to changing of opera 
and produces 

concentra 
Keefe, 


Massa 


tions 
greater 
tion. —R. F. 
Spring field, 
chusetts. 


Inserting Carbon 
Paper 


Instead of placing 
carbons between the 
sheets of paper be 
fore inserting in the 
machine, I have 
found that by 
ning the sheets into 
the machine merely 
enough to hold them 
inserting the carbons 
saved By this 


half an inch of the 


run 


the it 


time is 


inl place and 
considerable 
method about 
carbons will extend beyond the sheets of 
paper, so that in removing them it is an 
easy matter to take them all out at once 
It may be difficult at first to get used to 
this way of inserting and removing carbons 
but once accomplished I am sure it is 
great time-saver Joseph Joffee, Was! 
ington, D. C. 
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Born 1809— Died 1884 


WiYRUS HALL McCORMICK 
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This is the fifteenth article in the series, “C reeds of Great Business Men’’—published 
courtesy of the International Harvester Com pany. The key will be given next month 
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A Convention of Wives 


ORBES MAGAZINE recently had 

a three-page article describing one 

of the most remarkable conventions 
ver held in this or any other country. It 
was a convention of the wives of the sales 
men of the National Cash Register Com 
pany, and was held at Dayton, Ohio. More 
than five hundred women were the guests 
f Mr. John H. Patterson, the head of 
the National Cash Register Company. It 
was the first time that a convention of 
this kind was attempted, and it was so 
successful that it an annual 
feature of the organization. The salesmen 
of the company during the five days of 
the convention, as a compliment to their 
wives, sent in the largest number of orders 
ever booked by the National Cash Register 
Company in any week of its long history. 


is to become 


7 


Forbes Magazine says: 

The germ of the idea for calling together 
this convention of women was derived by Mr. 
Patterson from his mother. When the Patter 
son family a generation ago removed from their 
farm to the city his mother remarked, “Well, 
I may as well fold my hands for there is noth- 


we 


Below 


onvention 


give a copy of one of the 
hall, which contains in 


placards 
brief form some excellent advice: 


ing more for me to do.” On the farm women, 
of course, all lent a hand; but in the city there 
very little scope for a woman's 
activities. That remark stuck in Mr. Patter 
son’s mind. By and by he developed into an 
ardent advocate of the advancement of women 
He came out for woman suffrage. “Why not,” 
he asked himself, “have look after 
street cleaning departments, the schools, the 
morale of the city, hygienic matters and other 
ictivities within their sphere?” 

Then he vital a part a 
plays in shaping the career of her husband 
Why not, therefore, give her a chance to gain 
that she could 
for him and, if 


seemed so 


women 


realized how woman 


knowledge of his business s 
become more of a companion 
need be, more of an active aid? 

The results astounded everyone. I cannot be 
gin to describe the week’s proceedings. There 
were lectures, there were visits through the 
plant, there were pageants and there were play 
lets built around the cash register, there were 
illustrated talks, moving picture entertainments, 
concerts, drives through the country, talks by 
executives and addresses by notables from vari 
ous parts of the country 

In addressing the convention Mr. Patterson 
dwelt upon the part a woman can play in 
keeping her husband in good health, in inspiring 
his ambition and in otherwise furthering his 
interests 


the 


prominently displayed at 


Physically 


Simple food, 
quality, quan- 
tity. 
Regularity in 
eating and 
sleep. 
Masticate; do 
not hurry 
We are a 
part of all we 
have eaten. 
Exercise, five 
inutes, three 
times daily. 
Air most 
portant. 
Sunlight, ar- 
tificial light. 
Water inside 
nd outside. 
Loose cloth- 
marly to 
sleep; get 
plenty 


10 


. Weigh 


Mentally 


. Think sanely. 


from 
supe- 


Learn 
mental 
riors. 


Learn to lis- 
ten attentive- 
ly. 

Read best 
new spa pers 
and books 


Improve the 


memory. 


. Concentrate 


Don’t worry 
unnecessarily. 
Be syste- 
matic. 

both 
sides. 

Avoid inferi 
or minds 


Moralls 


Right is right, 


wrong 


wrong. 


Be truthful. 


18 


Ignore prece- 


dent if wrong. 


. Seek 
ing 
tion. 
Don’t 
vourself. 
Learn to 
a” 
Live 
your 
ples. 
Avoid 
tation. 


up 


| 9. Form 


habits. 
Have a 


stitution 


| 10. 


elevat- 
recrea 


deceive 
Say 


to 
princi- 


temp- 
good 


10. 
Con- 


3. Save 


. Study 


Financially 


Increase 
earnings. 


my 


un- 
ex- 


Decrease 
necessary 
pense. 
money, 
U. S. Postal 
Bank. 
Money 
money. 


makes 
Invest—den't 
gamble. 
Make 

budget. 
Hard work 

the 


family 


business. 

Pay cash for 
everything. 
Increase 
credit bal 
ance. 


3%. Think 


10. 


. Select 


Socially 


Avoid bad 
associates 
help 
ful friends 
alone 
Learn to be 
happy alone 
Family best 
company 
Work 
alone, 
problems. 


out, 
my 


Avoid so 
called society 
Entertain 
economically 
well 
neigh 


Stand 
with 
bors. 


Do some wel 
fare work. 
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Phrases Used in U. S. Navy—Il 


" Fraudulent enlistment 


General account of 
advances 


General court martial 


General mess 


Honorable discharge 


Hospital Apprentice 


Hospital fund 


Hospitel Steward 


Lieutenant -(junior 
grade) 


Lieutenant Commander , 


Marine Corpse 


Medical Director 


Medical Officer « 


Merchant vessel 


Monthly report 


Naval Constructor 


Naval instructions 


Naval regulations 


Navigation Officer 


Navy Department 


Navy Yard 


Officer of the Deck 


Officer of the Day 


Ordinary discharge 


Ordinary Seaman 


Ordnance Officer 


Passed Assistant 
Paymaster 


Passed Assistant 
Surgeon 
Pay Department 


Pay Director 


Pay Inspector 


~* Permanent appointment 


Petty Officer 


Physical disability 


—?>Plumber and Fitter 


Powder division 


Powder magazine 


Prisoner at large 


2 Public Works Officer 


Purchase discharge 


Purchasing Pay Officer 


Quarterly report 


Quarterly return 


Rear Admiral 


Repair Ship 


Sailmaker's Mate 


Secretary of the Navy 


Senior Member 


Service record 


Serving on board 


Ship's cook 


Solitary confinement 


Submarine flotilla 


Submerine tender 


Summary court martial 


Supply Officer 


Supply ship 


Torpedo boat destroyer 


Training Station 


Transportation and 


subsistence 


Travel allowance 


Treasury Department 


Undesirable discharge 


U. S. Naval 


United States Navy 


Warrant Officer 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 
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If you have learned of a 








As Is 


JHETHER the reporter should 
W write what is said regardless of 
sound or sense is a constant per 
plexity. Many attorpeys use the English 
language very carelessly, to Say the least. 
They become so absorbed with the point 
to that often 
they say doesn’t read well. It 
happens that an attorney representing the 
plaintiff, Mr. Brown, and cross-examining 
the defendant, Mr. Jones, will call the de 
fendant Mr. Brown. This is clearly a mis 
take of the tongue and not of the mind, 
iithough it affords the opportunity for the 
witness to answer no to a question which 
miscalling or 
places where otherwise the answer would 
It is technical and in a 
ose case should not the reporter record 
ind not edit? 


they wish bring out what 


sometimes 


neludes such of names 


have to be yes. 


A Point in the Argument 


the of a certain 
whose testimony may be controlling in a 
ise will be used a number of times. In 
referring to the same testimony the at 
torney may use some other witness’s name. 
Should the reporter edit or record? If the 
reporter records and makes a transcript 

what is actually said, and the attorney 
for the opposite side in his argument to 
he jury says the first attorney misquoted 
he testimony of the witness, the record is 
there to back up the contention. If the re- 
porter edits, he gives one attorney some- 
thing which he is not entitled to and de- 
prives the other attorney of his right. 
[here are cases perhaps where discretion 
should be exercised, but in exercising dis- 
cretion full consideration should be given 
to all the elements involved. 


(gain, name witness 


An Example 


To show you how ridiculous some ques 
tions are, I preserved a rare specimen re 
cently for the benefit of the readers of this 
department. It would certainly not be 
worth publishing except to give point to 
our subject and to show our readers that 
not all the questions asked are correct in 
English construction or even continuous in 
thought. Please note the following: 

Q. Where is the 
the work would be when you put this right 
straight through there instead of cater-corn 
ered here? How is it more to put it from there 
to there than it is to put it out here and down 
here? In other words, there is that much space 
more where this thing is taken out instead of 
being right straight. Now, a Caesars alive, 
show the Court how it would take more work 
to do away with that partition there, that out- 
side frame work there, than to put it right 
straight across here How is it any more? 
Chis is a straight work right straight up and 
down, isn't it? 


work? Now, show where 


Argument-(Question 


Then there is another form of question 
which is dangerous. Often after an objec- 
tion has been made to a certain question 
the attorney asking the question endeav- 
ors to explain or justify his question and 
ends his explanation or justification by a 
short query directed to the witness 
“Didn’t he?” “Wasn't he?” If the prac 
tice in a certain court is to omit argument, 
as I understand the case to be in many 
courts, but certainly not in Chicago, such 
a question as above indicated would often 
lose its significance. The following ques- 
tion will illustrate more clearly what I 
have in mind: 


Q. Well, now, what was—he went over 
those statements there, I thought, of what was 


as, 
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A Chancery Case—IV 


(For key see page 286) 
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ng at that time on the 13th of February; 
se statements were true as to all that was 


wasn’t it? 


The Uncertain Answer 


Yes—-no—yes” answer frequently 
quires quick interpretation to get what 
Such an often 


really meant. answer 


follows: 


reads about as 


\ Yes no yes, I did 

[he reporter should certainly write all 

ese words, because the form of the an 
swer shows hesitation or doubt on the part 
yf the Such an answer can be 
ised in argument to show even though the 


witness. 


vitness may have answered in the affirma- 
tive he hesitated, changed his mind and 
indicated very clearly the indefiniteness of 
his information or uncertainty of his recol- 


lection 


Rare Vocabulary 


Ihe use and abuse of English increases 
e difficulty of reporting. In the technical 
ise many interesting words are brought 
to the attention of the reporter with profit, 
nd in almost any case there are words 
peculiar to the particular subject matter 
which are not in common usage. Alli such 
words add to the reporter’s education and 
experience, but the vocabulary which re 
res one to be on the alert is the one used 
the illiterate or careless of speech. One 
d morning coming down on the train a 
dressed man, admiring some warm 
footwear on the feet of a fellow passenger 
id feeling the sting of the cold in his own 
which were more properly dressed 
“I bet them keeps 
r feets warm.” These expres- 
ns are used in court, as illustrated by 
e following answer which is taken from 
1 recent case that I reported: 
\. He left plaster sitting on the 
spotsus on the floors 


mind, said, 


iT his 


same 


window 


hat word “spotsus” was used perhaps 
two hundred times in a half day. If the 
rrect word had been transcribed in each 
in making the record, would not the 
oling of the witness have been greatly 
erestimated? The jury have the right 
idge the witnesses by their oppor 

ty for seeing or knowing the things 

it which they testify, by their fairness 

ck of fairness on the witness stand, 
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their demeanor, their interest or lack of 
interest in the outcome of the suit, and by 
all the facts and circumstances. Would 
not the reporter be usurping the province 
of the jury by putting good English words 
into the mouth of the witness which he did 
not say? It may be indefinite to make the 
observation I am about to make, but it is 
the best answer that can be made, it seems 
to me, to the general question as to whether 
to write the testimony just as you hear it, 
or to change it so as to make’senSe or good 
English. In the 
just what is said and when sound discre 
tion, based upon experience, permits you 
to make a change, then make it. It may be 
embarrassing to be criticized for making 
a literal transcript, but that embarrass 
ment does not compare with the embarrass 
ment of being criticized for changing a few 
words in order to make the transcript read 
well and thereby defeating a point in argu 
ment an attorney wishes to urge. 


majority of cases write 


A Matter of Opinion 


This viewpoint may be rather harshly 
criticized by readers who are not 
familiar with the duties of a court re 
porter. Many people think the reporter 
ought to use horse sense, as it is some 


times called, but there are always at least 


our 


four parties to please in recording testi- 
mony, namely, the judge, the attorney for 
the plaintiff, the attorney for the defend 
ant and the witness. What one thinks is 
horse sense is a distinctly different prod 
uct from what another's conception of 
horse sense is. The reporter, on the other 
hand, may say if you want your record 
to show intelligence, you ought to say 
what you mean. It is thus apparent that 
if the reporter uses good judgment and 
all parties assume a reasonable attitude 
with reference to attempts made to im- 
prove the wording of questions, a better 
record and all-round satisfaction will re 


sult 
oO° 


Walter H. Cottinghas 
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New York Reporters’ 
Convention 


HE 42d annual meeting of the New 

York State Stenographers’ Associa 

tion was a one-day convention with 
morning and afternoon sessions devoted 
to papers and discussions. The leading 
papers presented were: 

“History of Shorthand 
New York State,” by Mr. 
Rodgers, Albany, New York. 

“Shorthand Numerals,” by J. 
Wood, Portland, Oregon. 

“Teaching Shorthand to 
Indians,” by Father J. M. R. 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada. 

“History of Welsh Shorthand,” by Mr. 
R. H. Gough Smallwood, Gresham, Eng- 
land. 

“A Schedule of Rates and Charges for 
Shorthand Reporting throughout _ the 
State of New York,” by Mr. Ernest B. 
Elson, New York City. 

The officers elected are: 


Bruckheimer, Al 


Reporting in 
Spencer C. 


Fordyce 


Unlettered 
LeJeune, 


President: Samuel 
bany, New York. 

Vice-President: Frank N. Appelgate, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer: H. M. 
New York City. 

Historian: S. C. Rodgers, Albany, New 
York. 

Librarian and Editor: David H. 
O'Keefe, Brooklyn, New York. 

Chairman, Executive Committee: Henry 
L. Davis, New York City. 


° 


Kidder. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


No, sir. 
Died in her in 


Q. Is Elenor Dooley living? A. 
Q. When did she die? A. 
fancy. 


Q. Did Elenor Dooley die under the age of 


ten years and before the death of EFlenor Doo- 
ley, your mother? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those all of the children that 
born to Elenor Dooley and Thomas Dooley? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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the sale of this 
Davies? AE. A 

(). At whose request? 
the Dooley heirs 


property to Mr. Frederic 
Howard & Company. 
\ At the request of 


q). Look at the paper which has been marke: 
for identification Complainant's Exhibit 1 and 
state whether or not you know the signatur 
other than that of Frederick Davies and Ad 
M. Jones. Does your name and signature ay 
pear there? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Do you know that those are the signaturs 
of the respective parties whose names are writ 
ten there? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Are they? A. Yes, sir 

MR. GREEN: I now offer in evidence the 
paper which was identified by the witness, 
Smith, and ask that it be marked as Complair 
int’s Exhibit 1 and received in evidence as 
such. 

Which document was duly received 
in evidence as Complainant’s Exhibit 
1 and is attached hereto. 

Q. Mrs. Rowe, do you know who paid the 
taxes on the property in question for the ve 
1914? A. I did 

Q. How much did they amount to? 
five dollars and forty-two cents. 

Q. To whom did you pay this money? A. To 
one of the clerks in the County Treasurer's 
office. 

Q. Did you receive the paper I 
you as a receipt for those taxes? A 
mailed to E. A. Howard & Company. 

Q. This was the paper? (handing document 
to witness). A. Yes, sir. 

MR. GREEN: I offer in evidence the paper 
referred to by the witness and ask that it be 
marked Complainant’s Exhibit 2. 

Which document was duly received in 
evidence as Complainant’s Exhibit 2 
and is attached hereto. 

Q. Did any one contribute toward any part 
or portion of the amount that you paid fo: 
the taxes? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did? A. Myself and Emma Shailer 

Q. How much did each one contribute to 
ward the amount of these taxes? A. One-half 


A. Sixty 


now hand 


I had it 


oOo 


Q. Did Elenor Dooley ever adopt a child or 
children? A. No, sir. 
Q. Mrs. Rowe, do you know who negotiated 


Washington 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Leader 


position of leadership which Presiden 

has assumed among the Allies in deal 

th the questions raised by the Pope's note 

hiefly due* to America’s own position 

nv charges all the other Allies with evil 

es, even including Belgium and Serbia 

in the case of the United™® States she has 

unable to invent anything plausible. In 

his foot down upon the proposal to 

unnecessarily “a war after the war™ 

nst Germany, the President speaks of 

with the assent of our European com 

His views were no doubt communicated 

them, but they have’ stood aloof from his 

ntation of them and have left him in the 
tion not only of spokesman but of leader 

Yet while this country™ is entitled to take 

de in this position as one largely created by 

ountry’s own position in the war, it is not 

forgotten that it is chiefly due to Presi 

Wilson that he is virtually its creator 

is it to be denied that the universal re 

t which is paid to him is paid not only 

President Wilson as the representative of 

United States, but to the man, Woodrow 

Wilson,” who has succeeded in impressing him 

self upon the imagination of the world, not only 

s the incarnation of what America stands for, 

is himself” a man of natural leadership. 

he man who appeared before Congress last 

ril and asked for a declaration of war could 

be charged with™ excitability, blood lust, 

re of conquest, or any blameworthy motive 

pulse whatsoever. He allowed Germany 

go so far that our motives were made as™ 

to the world as hers; so far that the 

nity of our support was matched only by 

unanimity with which all the outside” 

rid came to understand and respect our in- 

ons. This it was that gave him this position 

New York 


o 


7 


ae rship (318) Times 


Your Opportunity Your Chance 


Don't crave for good that you have not 
ed. Don’t pray for luck to give you what 
not belong to you. 
not fancy™ that every prosperous man 
s goods by some turn of the wheel of 
ne rhis world is a beehive of industry 
h men™ are rewarded according to their 
is not a lottery in which shirkers have 
as the workers. 
sands of men saw™ apples falling from 
before Newton’s time, but he alone had 
resight to grasp this opportunity for 
trating the doctrine of attraction, the 
of gravity 
of the world’s heroes fully believed in 


f show 


which the 
Destin, 
luck 


Caesar 


the mysterious governing powe! 
incient Greeks and Romans called 
Alexander the Great depended on 
Cicero speaks of it as a settled thing 
pompously told the frightened pilot in a storm, 
“You carry Caesar and his fortune.” 
Napoleon always was talking about his “star.” 
Marlborough, Nelson and Cromwell had similar 
Destiny Wellington, however, 
battle, never spoke about 
guarding 


good 


notions about 
never lost a 


carefully 


who 
luck, 
dents 
rhe stupidity of luck has its emphasis in its 
own emblem, the horseshoe, which can’t make’ 
(203) Vadizon ¢ Peters 


himself against acci 


both ends meet 


‘t y 


New Years and Old Jobs 


In a short time we will all be over that fun 
of beginning a new year. It was real sport 
to open a fresh white™ ledger. It was a pleas 
ure to pull out that memorandum book which 
vou received for a Christmas present and tabu 
late the beautiful plans for the” new year 
There was this and that and the other work 
which you were to accomplish, ves, even before 
January was very old 

It is® fun to begin things—whether books, 
duties, or years. There is an attractive novelty 
about the start-off. We'll pick up half a dozen 
books™ before we finish one; we'll tackle half 
a dozen jobs instead of completing any. All 
this may be merely a phase of the much-en 
couraged™ sampling habit. We are just sam 
pling years, work and life in general 

But you don’t expect to get your meals by 
sampling. And you shouldn't’ expect to ac 
complish anything by just commencing every 
thing. 

Concentrate your search. Find new joy in 
old jobs. That is the secret of enjoying your 
position.” 

Don’t shamble around looking for new propo 
sitions, new surroundings, new work. Develop 
your present ability in the course that now 
holds your attention. Look for new ways, 
devices and improvements. Keep your sense 
for originality keen. But center your original 
ity about one purpose. If you become a stenog 
rapher, keep your™ mind’s eye alert for new 
ways to —— into a private secretary. If a 
secretary, develop the management side 

The newness of the year soon™ wears off; 
the hard grind soon begins. Don’t lose the fun 
of beginning things, but don’t begin things just 
for the sake of beginning them.” You'll ravel 
out in the wind of your own hope if you follow 
the latter, while the former course will make 
you as dull as rainy days. Strike a happy 
medium. Use your imagination and your judg 
ment. Don’t let either take the place of the 
other. (321)—2£. 8S. Brandt in Office Appliances 
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The Test 
What is a failure? It is only a spur 
To the man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To” go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 
You never have won a high success 


What is a® miss? It’s a practice shot 
Which we often must make to enter 
Ihe list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull’s-eye™ in the center. 
If you never have sent your bullet wide, 
You never have put your mark inside. (93) 


Edmund Vance Cook 


Oo 


Crutches 


The world is divided into lifters and leaners 

Ninety-five per cent of us are leaners. 

Some years ago I knew an aged man who,” 
while recovering from a fractured hip, was 
given a pair of crutches in his first uncertain 
steps. He continued to use them month after 
month.” At last the wise physician said to the 
old man’s son: “If some accident does not 
happen to your father’s crutches, he will never 
walk® again.” One day “something did happen” 
and in a week the patient was going about as 
Spry as ever. 

It is sheer folly to moan over our failures 
when the one thing we most need is to throw 
away our crutches. 

Independence of thought and action is the 
hall-mark™ of the men who win. 

Effort always creates ability. 

I recall a fellow student who always went 
into the classroom with all the data he™ thought 
necessary to carry him through the recitation 
written on his cuffs 

He is now a business man with white temples, 
but the old habit’ still clings. He can remem- 
ber no dates, no engagements, no obligations. 
Take away his cuffs and you rob him of his 
ability to stand alone.*” 

I know a successful lawyer who never ad- 
dresses a jury without being half drunk; a 
surgeon who never undertakes a delicate opera- 
tion without a hypodermic™ injection, and a 
popular Fifth Avenue clergyman who never be- 
gins the preparation of a sermon until his 
study is blue with the smoke of an*™ ancient 
pipe. 

Take away their crutches and these men fall 
at once. 

Originality, initiative and speed belong only 
to those who can stand squarely on™ their feet 
and go alone! Beware! Crutches paralyze 
power! When you depend upon some friend to 
secure a position for you you are on the” high 
road to failure. 

Personal efficiency is the reward of the self 
reliant. 

Throw away your crutches. 

Stand on your feet, lift vour head and™ face 
your task. (328)—William Davenport 
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The Chemical Industry Show 


I'he National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries at the Grand Central Palace recently illus 
trates in a wealth of exhibits a phase of national 
progress which, before™ the war, was mysterious 
to the general and too often considered remote 
from ordinary life Men of occult formulas, 
equipped with strange instruments, the chem- 
ists,” like their ancestors the alchemists, seemed 
1 sort of hierarchy and sacred scientific caste, 
seeking marvels and discoveries unintelligible 
to the mass. The war has” gradually made 
ipparent to all the fundamental necessity of 
industrial chemistry to the prosperity of indus- 
try and agriculture, to the common life, as well 
is to the conduct of the war. Our easy 
pupilage to Germany was cut off. The United 
States suddenly found itself dependent upon 
home chemists for ** many indispensable parts 
of the machine of its everyday existence. Since 
January, 1915, over $230,000,000 of American 
capital has been” put into the manufacture of 
chemicals, dyestuffs and drugs alone. That is 
an instructive sidelight on the wisdom of Ger 
many in bringing on the war.” 

In dyestuffs and by-products of coal and 
coke especially, in pharmaceutics and pharma- 
ceutical apparatus, in porcelain and _ glass, 
American industrial chemistry emancipated it- 
self. While* there is still some complaint as 
to some dyes, the native supply is sufficient and 
time will give us as great and varied a collec- 
tion of colors as can be desired. When we 
remember that two years ago there were but 
seven color producing establishments in the 
country, while now there® are more than a 
hundred, we see only faintly the astounding 
rapidity of American chemical industrial 
growth in the last three years. In effect our™ 
chemists have had to do in that time what the 
German chemists had laboriously achieved since 
1870. The unadvertised work of the chemist 
in™ providing the basic chemical products for 
the Allies, explosives, aluminum for airships 
and motor trucks, optical glass for binoculars, 
range finders, periscopes, should be gratefully™ 
acknowledged by the lay public. Our chemists 
ire among the best soldiers of democracy. They 
have done great things and are seeking to do 
greater™ things. From a soldier’s outfit to the 
neutralization of poisonous gases, from fue] sub- 
stitutes to the protection of and protection 
against submarines, they are busy™ in national 
self-defense. 

There are only a few thousand of them. Is 
iny profession doing more for the United 
States, for its strengthening in“ war and its 
development after the war? The chemical show 
should at least direct a little more public grat 
tude toward the quietest, and in many® re 
spects the most effective, of our national de 
fenders. (433)—New York Times 


The blackboard contest for 1918 was an- 
nounced in the January Gregg Writer. For 
further information write to Blackboard 
Contest Editor, Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th 
Street. New York City. 





